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You'll find more of 


everything you want 
in these ANSCO 35mm CAMERAS 





ANSCO REGENT CAMERA 


You get all these expensive features 





@ £3.5 lens—hard-coated, color corrected Apotar anastig- 
mat. 

@ One to 1/300-second flash shutter—accurate, dependable 
Prontor SV model, fully synchronized for ail flashbulbs 
and strobe lights. 

@ Automatic film measuring device and double-exposure 





prevention. 

@ Built-in self-timer and depth-of-field scale. 
@ Plus automatic film counter . . . all-metal body with real 
leather covering .. . self- “erecting front... optical view 
finder... accessory clip. 


@ Takes standard 35mm magazines... black-and-white or 


color. 
All this for 
only $5 450 including tax 


Top-grain cowhide eveready case $6.95 














ANSCO KAROMAT CAMERA 


The finest Ansco miniature camera 
@ f2.0 lens—hard-coated, color corrected Xenon anastig- 
mat. 


@ One to 1/500-second flash shutter—accurate, dependable 
Synchro-Compur Rapid, synchronized for all flashbulbs 
and strobe lights. 


@ Lens-coupled rangefinder—bright, easy-to-see and easy- 
to-use split image type, combined with viewfinder for 
speedier operation. 


@ Finger tip film transport, automatically sets shutter. 


®@ Plus automatic film counter... accessory clip . . . depth- 
of-field dial . . . all metal body with real leather cover. 


@ Takes standard 35mm magazines . . . black-and-white or 


color. 
wan oe $] 64! 0 including tax 


Top-grain cowhide eveready case, $12.50 











See these fine Ansco cameras at photo dealers everywhere 


ANS( ‘O Binghamton, New York. 
A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation. “From Research to Reality.’ 
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Here it is.... 


ACTINO-C 


EXPOSURE METER 


The first dependable answer to the 
need for compactness and accuracy 


in an exposure meter. ACTUAL SIZE 1” x 15/8” x 5”. 


Attaches to accessory shoe of camera 

or can be hand-held. 

The ACTINO-C Exposure Meter is‘a light-reading instru- 
ment truly designed for the modern pace. Small, smart, 
compact, fast, accurate, comfortable, economical. Tiny 
in size, but with features and performance that few 
other meters can equal. Simple to read and operate. 
While the light value is being recorded the dial is being 
set simultaneously so that correct exposure can be read 
instantly and directly. 


110 West 32nd Street 

113 West 31st Street a 
New York 1, N. Y. 

LOngacre 4-1600 


A Basic Book on Twin-Lens Reflex Camera Technique 


A great deal more than a guide. You'll discover fascinating, 









fact-filled articles covering every conceivable phase of twin- 
lens reflex operation, written in a very charming manner. 
You'll find it an enchanting book, printed on quality paper, 
liberally illustrated with well over 100 Black and White 
Photographs plus 7 in FULL COLOR. You'll find 132 pages 
containing heaps and heaps of highly readable information: 
every bit of it useful — almost essential, in fact, to the begin- 
ner as well as the advanced worker. 


CLOTH EDITION — regularly $2.50 


Now $400 


Mail orders filled. Add postage. 







Scientifically designed field of view corresponds with 
the angle of the camera lens. Matches all standard lens 
openings from f1.4 to £22. Readings for all shutter 
speeds from 1/1000th to 4 full seconds. Standard ASA 
ratings. Weighs only 2% ounces . . . but what perform- 
ance! Excellent for use on every photographic assign- 
ment, still or movie, black-and-white or full color. 


Only $9450 


Complete with 
Leather Case. 


Mail orders filled. Add postage. 


WORLD’S LARGEST CAMERA STORE 
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“The Kollei Ir 


Identical in basic design concept .. . 
in precision craftsmanship...in their 
perfected optical systems...any mem- 
ber of this great trio will provide 
picture quality and operating con- 
veniences unapproached by any other 
camera. So whether you select the 
new 2.8C for its ultra speed .. . or the 
Rolleicord for budget reasons... you 
get everything that has made Rollei 
the outstanding name in the fine cam- 
era field. See all models at dealers, 






——— Summer accessories for your Rollei 








Rollei Lens Hood . a eikin 35 mm Adapt- Rollei Filters . . . avail- ‘ ° Rollei Panorama Head 
bayonet mount ermits . «+ in pocket-size able in all colors and or write for literature. -fotating tripod head 
use of filters and lenses pon instantly converts densities, made to high - for parti » ps full 360° 
even in combination. Rollei for 35 mm film. est standards. panoramic views. 


Burleigh Brooks Company wv": 
Western States, Alaska and Hawaii: PONDER & BEST, INC. 814 North Cole Avenue, Hollywood 38, California 





EDITORIAL 





N THE OLD DAYSs—long, long ago—Kodak used to supply 
a sealed box camera with a 100 exposure roll which, when 
exposed, had to be sent back to Rochester, camera and all, 
for processing. You press the button, we do the rest was 
the slogan, and the appeal of the small, truly portable 
camera was born. The major effect from the world’s view- 
point, to tell the truth, was that a lot of shooting was now 
being done without a gun—and very fortunate, too, con- 
sidering the haphazard eye of the early American week- 
end photographer. 

Despite the excellences of the modern camera, the con- 
venience of present-day photographic materials and the 
miracle of color, the idea of poking a lens in the general 
direction of some awesome prominence and then picking 
up the pieces at the local drugstore a few weeks later, is 
still with us. The sound of indiscriminate snap-shooting 
echoes in valley and plain, among amateurs and pro- 
fessionals alike. And, with vacation and travel plans in the 
air, open season has been declared once again. 

We like to think it was a photographer who once said 
(from under his black focusing cloth), “Travel narrows 
the mind.” At any rate, it diminishes the bankroll, and 
often closes the gap between reality and illusion with an 
awful bang (or snap, if you prefer). No place, the traveler 
soon learns, quite lives up to what one imagines of it. 

Nevertheless, the imagination is everything, after all. 
and here it is June and time to begin thinking of when 
and where to leave your cares behind you. Whether it’s 
Paris or Cripple Creek, London or Lake Sunapee: in any 
case—in all cases—we advise you to take along your cam- 
era. But with one caution: see before you shoot. 

Yosemite has been photographed hundreds of thousands 
of times. It has been seen not nearly so much. It has been, 
in some strange way, and like much of the rest of this 
amazing country, overlooked more often than not. Click! 
goes the photographer. / gotcha, he says. 

“That’s what you think—not on your rapax,” responds 
the weighty vista. “I’m not so easily transferred to the 
silver screen winking behind your shutter. No.” (it might 





From Photo Cartoons, Morgan & Morgan, Scarsdale, N. Y. 


From an old drawing: How 


the professor snapped his 
wonderful view of the Sahara! 


say) “I am not the thing I was. And all you’ve recorded 
is a flicker, a miss, a mighty blur.” 

Dismissing any such possibility, our traveler cries. 
“Now you out there, hold still!’ And in a moment is 
shooting as fast as he can propel film through his machine. 
Smoke rises from his rapid winder. His eyes tear. His 
trigger finger grows numb. And all this energy is ex- 
pended to one purpose. “There,” he will say one day to a 
roomful of blank faces, “There is the valley called Yosem- 
ite—now what do you think of me?” 

We won't say. We can only look to the few others who 
stand and wait, searching out the life and majesty of 
America—those who believe that if they study, think, pray 
—well, perhaps it will show its true face one day. And 
when that moment comes, their cameras will no longer be 
near-cousin to an air rifle, but will have become a kind of 
recording angel. 

Which brings us to a fine photo by Fred Maroon on 
page 51 of this issue. Not only was it made by a young 
photographer whose work compares with the best now 
being done, but this picture of two young women eating 
ice cream cones on the steps of Chartres cathedral strikes 
us as a marvelous symbol of all travelers everywhere. 
Wondering, earnest, stuffed with ice cream and a sense of 
accomplishment. 

So the tourist goes eagerly on his way, hoping to rid 
himself of dead thoughts gathered through the working 
year. He holds the pure lens towards the little villas and 
the large panorama (It was Steichen who said, “No pho- 
tographer has ever been as good as his camera” ) -—think- 
ing he somehow dominates the landscape by snapping his 
shutter at it. And, each year. a hundred thousand photo- 
graphic images give conclusive evidence that “We were 
there! We, we ourselves!” 

It would be carping to deny the charm of that ery. 

With the caution, then, to respect your subject as you 
respect yourself, the editors of AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
invite you to a brief survey of the photographic possibili- 
ties of our great, big wonderful world. 


—BYRON DOBELL 
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The Leica 200 mm. Telyt f/4.5, like the 
Peregrine Falcon, takes in distances at a glance. 
But the lens sees as no eye of bird, 

beast—or man—has ever seen. 

And it belongs on your Leica. 


There are 9 other Leica lenses, also, 

ready to help you capture the flower in the 
field, the hawk on wing, the dramatic, 
poignant or cryptic moment you do not want to 
let escape. Any of the 10 lenses will 

make you a more versatile photographer. 


Leica lenses fit all Leica cameras, and 
automatically couple with their range finders. 
Internal reflection, lens flare and image 

haze are reduced by factory-applied coating. 
Leica lenses are fully color corrected, 

and are designed to give maximum sharpness 
over the entire image area. Your Leica dealer 
will gladly assist you in your choice. 


E. LEITZ, INC., NEW YoRK JO@LCEL 


Cameras and Accessories 


Telyt 200 mm. f/4.5 
Telephoto lens. Highly color 
corrected, distortion-free. 


Summaron 35 mm. f/3.5 


Ideal for sports, candid shots. 


Wide angle—no vignetting. 


Summarit 50 mm. f/1.5 
All-around lens 
for all light conditions. 


Elmar 90 mm. f/4 
Perfect lens for long 
distances or portraiture. 


Elmar 50 mm. f/3.5 
Leica’s first lens, still 
a versatile favorite. 


Hektor 28 mm. f/6.3 
Widest angle Leica lens 
Greatest depth of field. 





Notes From A Laboratory 








STEREO SOUVENIRS 


Vacation-Time is now almost upon us and 
this year we are determined to bring back 
stereo shots which will really recreate the 
pleasures of beach and mountain all through 
the dreary days of next winter. The trouble 
is that when vacation really comes, we for- 
get most of our good resolutions and bring 
back pictures which fall into one of two 
categories; the “Now why did I ever take 
that?” and the “Now, lessee, who is that 
and where was it taken?” 

But first of all, about that camera. De 
spite everything said to the contrary. a 
camera which is to keep on giving results 
must be treated as a fine instrument and 
not a necessary evil to be tucked into 
the lunch basket between the tired ham 
sandwiches and the boiled eggs. Nor is it 
substitute for a brick to be laid on the 
beach to prop up a book. 

Seriously, the beach is the worst, con- 
sidering the factors of dust-fine sand and 
salt air. The best solution is to leave the 
camera at home and take a cheap box 
camera to the beach, but that is out be- 
cause there are no cheap stereo box cameras 
available. The next best thing is to keep 
the camera in its eveready case and that in 
the kitbag except when actually making 
pictures. At all events it is advisable to send 
the camera to the factory for a thorough 
cleaning when you return. If you do not, 
you should not be surprised at any scratches 
which show up in your pictures during the 
few months following your vacation. 

Now about that vacation itself. At home 
you rarely make a picture that cannot be 
duplicated at any time, but the vacation is 
something else. Many of the pictures you 
will shoot can never be duplicated, so your 
first effort will be to make every exposure 
count. Careful technique is a bore, especi- 
ally when it is new to you, but it is the only 
way to be sure you don’t lose the shot you 
value most highly. And if you spend five 
minutes getting just the picture you want 
instead of taking 15 seconds to get a “Wish- 
I-had” it will all be the same by the end of 
the day. You will never miss that five min- 
utes and you will be very, very glad later 
on that you did use it to advantage. 

Let’s get the worst over at the start. That 
tripod! You can’t be bothered on vacation: 
| know, I know. Just the same, take that 
tripod. If you absolutely will not, then at 
least take a Unipod. Failing that get a 
conventional two section tripod made for 





By Herbert C. McKay 


light. amateur movie cameras. I do not 
recommend the multi-section tripods with a 
number of tubular sections sliding into one 
another for complete rigidity. 

Next, Flash! First of all there is that in- 
vention of the Devil called the Inverse 
Square Law, which was designed specific- 
ally to make photographers go mad. It 
seems that every flash shot made at less 
than five feet, with very few exceptions, is 
all washed out. Then when you get ten or 
15 feet away the picture becomes shrouded 
in gloom. In spite of the guide numbers, it 
seems that amateurs just cannot get flash 
exposures right. There are now two solu- 
tions. First is the Viewmaster flash gun 
made for the Viewmaster camera. This 
gun can be adapted to other cameras by 
any camera mechanic, and it is well worth- 
while. A simple rangefinder built into the 
gun will give you the precise aperture set- 
ting—and all your flash shots, close, aver- 
age and far will be satisfactory. If you 
already have your flash outfit, you can get 
a Norwood flash meter which is a separate 
rangefinder with a dial which gives the 
same information. Although I have used 
flash since the old days of explosive powder, 
IT would not now think of making a flash 
shot without a rangefinder flash control. 
Even the most experienced of us make 
errors when we depend on guide numbers 
and mental calculations. 

And don’t forget that flash will often 
make the difference between a good and a 
poor picture even in full daylight. It is in 
fact a “little sun in your pocket.” 

Then too, make it a rule to use the same 
exposure (shutter time) for all flash shots. 
Remember the characteristic curve of any 
bulb starts at zero, rises to maximum and 
descends to zero. Not only does the flash 
grow in intensity, but the light becomes 
more blue as the intensity rises. If you use 
a fast shutter, you may clip the curve and 
get a different color light than if you use 
a slower speed and take in more of the 
curve. At 1/200 second you are splitting 
1/25 into eight parts. While 1/25 may take 
in the full curve, 4% of this time might 
center the peak giving redder light. If you 
wish to use high speed, try it out before you 
go on vacation, be sure the shutter is timed 
for the peak and then adjust your filters 
for that color balance. You can obtain fil- 
ters for very gradual steps of both blue and 
coral so you can balance either daylight or 


type A film to the color balance you prefer. 
This may be splitting hairs, but one trouble 
with many amateur pictures is that the 
color is there but it isn’t quite the right 
color. A little attention paid to maintaining 
correct color balance is well worth while. 

Speaking of filters, it isn’t a bad idea to 
carry two extra conversion filters, one a step 
bluer and one a step more coral than nor- 
mal so you can cool down a hot light or 
warm up a cold one. Single steps will not 
alter your technique, but will often greatly 
improve color balance in a picture. 

Then the film. That’s not much trouble 
is it? You can buy it at any drugstore. 
Well, maybe, but you’d better not take a 
chance. Out of ten rolls of color film pur- 
chased in drug stores, gift shops, beach 
pavilions and the like, I lost eight be- 
cause the film had deteriorated. It was not 
outdated, but had been carelessly stored 
Get your vacation supply from a_photo- 
graphic dealer in whom you have confi- 
dence. Leave the film in the original 
package until you load the camera. Mail 
the film to the laboratory within 24 hours 
after removing it from the camera. The 
processed film can accumulate at your home 
if you do not wish to have it sent to you 
for examination and checking. 

It has been my experience that film spoil 
age is more often due to causes for which 
the manufacturer is not responsible than 
otherwise. The care you use will be reflected 
in better picture quality. 

Do not use your vacation for making 
experiments unless you deliberately choose 
subjects whose loss will not be too dis- 
appointing. It is better to do your experi 
mental work with filters, flash and the like 
before you leave home. Do not try some 
new technique on the spur of the moment. 
because even those unconventional tech. 
niques which are valuable have a way of 
failing the first two or three times you trs 
them. 

So much for the outfit. What about the 
pictures themselves? What are you going 
to shoot? Oh well of course, we know that, 
but aside from those pictures, what will you 
shoot? And how will you do the shooting? 

A beautiful girl, a bathing suit, a sunny 
day! You can’t miss! Or can you? If your 
purpose is anything more than making a 
souvenir of the young lady, you can miss 
so easily it is pitiful! We can’t go into art 
anatomy here, but here is a single sentence 
lesson. Pose the skeleton, the muscles and 
skin will take care of themselves. That is 
as faulty as most generalities, more so 
perhaps, but it is a starting point. Try it 

Now that we have disposed of the uni- 
versal vacation subject, let’s think about 
your vacation. What is it anyway? What 
gives you the greatest pleasure? Antici 
pation plays a big role doesa’t it? Then the 
preparations in those days preceding vaca 
tion are certainly a part of your vacation. 
They belong in the record. What about the 
others in the office? Those who have heen 

(Continued on page 8) 
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300 Watt 


Yosaue Slide Projector 


#1405 FLEETWOOD 







So Cool ! sites topt sate after hour | * For 2" x 2" Binders (35mm single or double 


of continuous use. Longer lamp life, safer frame) & Bantam 
operation, no burnt fingers. Lamp lights 
only when powerful fan is "ON". | * For 23," x 234," Binders (2'/," x 2\/," slides) 
° ° ° ° 
So Bright! Revolutionary | ™* For Stereo Binders (single frame of Stereo pair) 


aspheric optical system multiplies 


the light. Coated 5" 3.5 Anastig- So Easy! you don't have to change $ 50 
mat lens gives brighter, clearer 








pictures. condenser or lens—NO ADJUST- incl. tax 
1 — : : Complete with 
Additional Carriers, each.......... $3.95 MENTS! Just slip in desired carrier ney poet aes 
Carrying Case ................... 9.95 and project immediately. choice) 
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#11439 #1157 #1225 #1100 
SLIDE FILE 2x2 BINDERS SLIDE SLIDE FILE 
for 330* 120 for $8.95 VIEWER for 100* Glass 
2 x 2 Glass #1159 Illuminated, 2% x 2% 
» Binders in 2%, for 35mm Binders 
8 = Groups 4, X 2% to 24” indi 
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For perfect COLOR 
slides and movies 


G-E MASCOT is the exposure 
meter everyone can use. . . just 
read the exposure setting on the 
dial. As easy to read as a watch. 
Pays for itself over and over in 
film and pictures saved. Every 
camera needs a Mascot! See it at 
your photo dealer’s . . . $15.95* 
General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. *Fair traded 

606-134 


THE NEW 


GENERAL (4 ELECTRIC 





Notes From A Laboratory 


(Continued from page 6) 





and are back are the most envious, for they 
have a long year ahead. Those who are to 
follow you are envious because of im- 
patience. A few of them are sincerely glad 
for you, but most of them feel more or less 
vacation envy. 

There’s an idea for some preliminary 
shots. The chap describing the bomb-shell 
he met, then there is Jack telling about the 
tarpon he caught but which for some reason 
could not be mounted, and Bill who won 
every tennis match at his vacation camp. 
Funny thing, nobody ever seems to have 
been just an ordinary vacationist. Still, get 
a few shots and see if you can make the 
pose suggest the story. 

There is shopping of course, and packing, 
and—well even the reading of vacation 
folders comes in handy. Suppose you go to 
Cuba. A nice preliminary is a shot of you 
at home reading a folder plainly lettered 
“Havana.” It will very probably have a 
picture of Morro Castle upon it. 

Don’t forget the start, the railway sta- 
tion, airport or dock—or maybe your home 
with the loaded car just out of the garage. 
Whatever it is, get one or more action shots 
of this. 

Next you have to go from home to the 
vacation spot. This is not a matter of simple 


and instantaneous teleportation, you have 
to travel. Record that travel. 

So you have used up a roll or so of film 
on your vacation and you're not even there 
yet. Good! And before the economy cramp 
strikes you, let me suggest that if the purse 
pinches, eat a sandwich at the drugstore 
for dinner instead of the fancy seven-fifty 
steak you had planned, and get another roll 
of film. Don’t forget that time passes quickly 
and that your pictures form the only tangi- 
ble part of your vacation which you can 
keep and use repeatedly. Or put it another 
way, remember the Hollywood axiom, 
“Film’s the cheapest thing on the lot.” 
Shoot plenty of film. You think that ten 
rolls will do fine, a roll a day for a ten day 
vacation! After all that is close to 300 shots. 
You can never find that many subjects and 
if you do you will never sit through look- 
ing at 300 pictures! Photographically speak- 
ing, that is poor logic and poor arithmetic. 
Let’s break it down. 

If you get to shooting with a group 
you'll come to the end of a roll almost 
before you have started. You'll learn that 
many days find you with two or three 
exposed rolls, that is, if you shoot all 
you want to. But suppose you do end up 

(Continued on page 10) 
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Your “Basic” Camera a Life Time 
Investment 
Use it for Press work, Portraits, Pictorials, Actions, 
etc. Color and Black and White. A custom-built 
job, all metal, and will take the roughest kind of 
treatment. Used by news popers everywhere. This 
is the greatest value on the market for all types 
of work, Fully guaranteed. See it at your dealer 


or write direct. — Price , $8 450 


(Less tens) 








at betler dealers @ or urile @ BURKE G JAMES, Inc., 319 S. WABASH AVE, CHICAGO 








Prints of Sparkling Performance 


The New 4x5 Solar Enlarger will thrill you with 
it’s great performance. Takes negatives up to 4x5 
in. Many exclusive features. New Light Equalizer, 
New Actinic Baseboard. Cool operation, smooth 
fast operation and Proven Performance, etc. place 
Solars above others. Buy the best at the start. Let 
us tell you the full story of this and companion 


hi ions. Great value at only 
aa se $860 
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FINEST SELECTION OF CAMERAS 
AND LENSES FROM EUROPE 


EVERY ITEM FULLY GUARANTEED e BRAND NEW 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER! 
SAVE $30! LATEST 1953 


PRAKTIFLEX FX OUTFIT 


CAMERA * CASE + TELEPHOTO 
* FLASHGUN 


Here is the most complete 35mm Com- 
bination Outfit ever offered! You get 
(A) The world famous 1953 Praktiflex 
FX with F2.9 coated lens plus (B) an 
F4.5, 105mm telephoto lens plus (C) 
a genuine leather eveready case plus 
(D) flashgun. This outfit is tops for 
color, flash, strobe, black & white, 
telephoto and portraiture photography. 
The regular retail price (if _— 
separately) would be $169.50 
SPECIAL OFFER $139.50 
Complete w/camera, case, flashgun and 
telephoto lens 
(If you desire a B.C. Capacitor flash- 
gun—add $2.00) 
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DO YOU WISH TO RECEIVE OUR PERIODIC BULLETIN? 
oun my , PRERSS FILL IN THE COUPON AND MAIL 


Us-7 
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STEINHEIL TELEPHOTO 
and WIDE ANGLE LENSES 
For Exakta — Pentacon — 
Contax D — Praktifiex FX 


. Cassaron 40mm Ww ide Angle for 
. ‘D Pentacon. 4 

, 85mm Telephoto for Exakta. . 
85mm Telephoto for Leica, 
» 85mm Telephoto for Contax 
‘D’’, Praktiflex FX, Pentacon.. - 
-5. 135mm Telephoto for Exakta. 
135mm Telephoto for Leica, 

led 
5, AS ee Telephoto for Contax 
=” tiflex » Pentacon 


Chrome Viewfinder for 50mm & 35 5mm 
Wide Angle Lens, Leica 


OP PPP) PP PP PPP PPP PD 


ANGENIEUX PREFERRED 
LENSES FOR LEICA — 


Coupled to Rangefinder 
Angenieux brings you precious 
lenses never before available 
—All lenses are coated & col- 
or corrected . Twin En- 
gravings on Mounts 


— 
= 


F1.8 90mm Type P1 Lens... . 149.50 


F2.5 90mm Lens..........- 
FS.5 WSenm Lene... cccccs 


WIDE ANGLE LENSES 
IN SYNCHRO SHUTTERS FOR 
PRESS CAMERAS! 


a * Two fine wide angle 
lenses from Europe 
for Press and Plate 
cameras. 90mm 
Leitmeyer, coated 
Fé6.8 in Compur 
Rapid. Speeds | 
sec. to 1/400, built- 
in flash — delayed 
action—Only 49.50. Hugo Meyer Aris- 
eongane®, coated Fé.8, 100mm in Com- 
ae Speeds | sec. to 1/250 built-in 
lash. Special only 49.50. 


ra 


Ss 








MAIL ORDERS FILLED 
PROMPTLY 


All prices tee are F.0.B. 


New York 


ders require a deposit of 
Please include ship- 
ping charges with all orders. 
Overpayments will be cheer- 
fully credited. 


10%. 


C.0.D. or- 








83 CHAMBERS ST., 


Smm EUMIG 88 
with F1.9 Lens 


leading camera 


plus many more fea- 
tures. 


Eumig w/F.19 coated lens 
Eveready Case 
Portrait Lens & Filter Set—9 pieces i 


EDINEX 
2¥ax3V4 ROLL 
FILM CAMERAS 


NEW F3.8 LENS _ 
M-X SHUTTER 


Finest German imported 
folding camera with fast 


Eveready Carrying Case ... 
Flashgun 


6 
6.25 
BERTHIOT 8 & 16mm 

TESTED MOVIE LENSES 


Manufactured te exacting 





definition and resolving 
power — factory coated — 
ay sharp results. 

1.9, Yo" Normal for 
32.95 


29.95 
i 


8mm 
F1.9, 1%” Telephoto, 
8mm 
F1.9, 
mm 
3” Telephoto, i 


(5mm Wide Angle ¢ for 16mm 3 
17mm Wide Angle for i6mm. 60. 


1” Normal ter 


F3.5, 
F2.8, 
Fi.5, 


G. W. DELUXE POCKET 


TRIPOD 
i 


10 section — sturdy 
Duraluminum con- 
struction—Richly fin- 
ished in eye appeal- 
ing Rubbercord. 


Weighs only ti oz. 
11.50 





CAMERA EXCHANGE 


NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 














NOW WITH 
tabulous 
new shutter! 
REFLEKTA II(5v] 





NEW PRONTOR-SV SHUTTER—with nine shut- 
ter speeds from 1 second to 1/300th. Full 
M-X built-in flash synchronization for all 
bulbs at all speeds, plus zero and delay strobe. 
Built-in self timer allows you to get into 
your own pictures. Body shutter release 
for vibrationless exposures. Cable release 
socket. Double exposure preventive. 
SUPERB F/3.5 LENSES — perfectly matched, 
hard coated and color-corrected anastigmats. 
Get 16” x 20” blow-ups with ease. Brilliant 
color transparencies. 

PREVIEW YOUR PICTURE-see it full size on 
the ground glass screen. Focus to critical 
sharpness with the built-in hood magnifier. 
Film economy—get 12 214x2 pictures on a 
120 roll, black & white or color. 

GERMAN CRAFTSMANSHIP — all metal con- 
struction, brilliantly chrome finished. Every 
part machined to critical perfection. 

By any standard, today’s greatest 

twin lens reflex value. 


Notes From A Laboratory 











at a fabulous low price $79°° 








fed. tax incl. 


Now at all leading camea dealers. fair traded, 


Write for illustrated brochure 


ERCONA CAMERA CORP. 
Dept. V-4, 527 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 8) 


with 600 shots. You get home and before 
mounting you throw out 200 for various 
reasons; (poor exposure, blur of motion, 
finger over Jens, accidental exposure and 
this and that). So you mount 400. After 
looking at them you'll throw out another 
200 for reasons less obvious. They are not 
quite right. Then after a time you will find 
that the final 200 will boil down to 50 or 
60 which really satisfy you. The rest rarely 
are looked at, but you do have a good 
souvenir collection. 

If you take a lot of care and shoot only 
50 pictures to start with, making sure that 
every one is just what you want and just 
as you want it, fine! You'll wind up with a 
half dozen good shots! 

Only the professional, working in a famil- 
iar studio can reasonably expect to get a 
higher average than one in three; the exact 
proportion of course depends upon the 
degree of your ability to criticize your own 
work. But if you want a goodly collection 
of pictures, play safe—shoot at least five 
shots for every one you expect to keep. 

You can shoot all the famous buildings 
and monuments if you visit a strange city— 
and you will find them all on penny post- 
cards at the dime store! You can shoot 
members of your own group, and except for 
stray background you might as well have 
shot them in the park at home. Then you 
can shoot the characteristic subjects, the 
little corner store, the people in the streets, 
the amusements—and you can use your own 
group for incidental figures and get pic- 
tures which carry the vacation atmosphere. 

And—when you find that picture you 
want to be sure of—use a tripod to get a 
rock steady picture, and use a flash if at 
all necessary to get the best light balance. 
The flash does not have to be mounted 
upon the camera you know. I prefer an 
extension at least five feet long, but then 
that involves more trouble in use. 

Use your meter constantly. You will be 
in unfamiliar light, you cannot depend upon 
familiar techniques. Go slowly, make a real 
effort to get good pictures. If you do this 
you should be able to bring back at least 
one picture in ten of which you will be 
very proud indeed, and maybe even one in 
four of five which you are happy to show. 

Vacations come to an end, and like the 
start, the end is a part of the whole, so 
keep right on with your pictures until that 
first morning back on the job. Then when 
the films are back and mounted and 
proofed, you can set up your projector 
and say: “Now this was my vacation!” 








STYLING 


Quick-Set is your 
most important 
camera 
accessory. 
It means 
consistently sharp 
pictures indoors and 
out ... freedom 
from blur! 
Quick-Set’s speedy 
elevation, wide-sweep 
crank control, wide- 
angle pan head action 
and lightweight 
easy-to-adjust 
aluminum legs will 
make your 
picture-taking an 
even greater 
pleasure. There’s a 
newly styled 
Quick-Set Tripod 
for every use and 
camera ..,. from 
$14.95 to $53.50. 


QUICK-SET, INC. 
8113 N. Central Pk. 
Skokie, Ill. 


SI 
Ey 


| 

P| 

=f, 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! inn 


QUICK-SET, INC. Dept. 8109 
8109 N. Central Park, Skokie, Ill. 


Please rush me a FREE copy of your new booklet on 
how to get better pictures with QUICK-SET Tripods. 




























FREE BOOKLET TELLS HOW 


Se ennnte eee 
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City. Zone. State. 





My Photo Dealer is. 
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The Zeiss 
luxury .. 
sparkling « 
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Preset D 
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flash & strc 
lenses & fin 
Exakta VX \ 
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set Diaph 
Exakta VX 

set Diaph 
Exakta VX vy 

set Diaph 
Deluxe Ever 
Penta Prism 
_—_—_— 
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Loc 


Every item advertised is Brand 
New. 10-Day Money Back Guar- 
antee. 10% Deposit is required 
on C.O.D. shipments. 


We have everything photograph- 
ic. Write for our new Summer 
Bulletin. 








Lens in Compur 


Reg. Price 261.10 
* 


Special 
e 7" Reflector 


1 86.10 e Graflock Back 


save °75.00! 


Brand New 
4x 5 PACEMAKER 
CROWN GRAPHIC 
51/,"" F4.5 Coated Steinheil 


Synchro Shutter—I sec. to 
1/400. Complete with 


e Coupled Rangefinder 
e Encircling Bracket 


e 3-Cell Flashgun 


NIVERO 





Introductory Offer! 


Rapid 








We specialize in equipment for 
Scientific, Medical, Educational 
and Institutional photography. 
Technical inquiries invited. 


Liberal trade-in allowance on 
your present equipment. Full 
1-year guarantee. 





Save $30! Latest 1953 


PRAKTIFLEX FX OUTFIT 


Camera e Case e Telephoto 
e Flashgun 


Here is the most complete 35mm Combination 
Outfit ever offered! You get (A) The world 
famous 1953 Praktiflex FX with F2.9 coated lens 
plus (B) an F4.5, 105mm Telephoto Lens plus (C) 
a genuine leather eveready case plus (D) flash- 
gun. This outfit is tops for color, flash, strobe, 
black & white, telephoto and portraiture pho- 
tography. The regular retail price (if purchased 
separately) would be 169.50. 


SPECIAL OFFER 139.50 


Complete w/camera, case, flashgun and telephoto lens 
(If you desire a B. C. Capacitor flashgun—add $2.00) 








1953 Pentacon 


NEWEST 35mm SINGLE 
LENS REFLEX CAMERA 


Made By ZEISS in JENA, GERMANY 


e : 





The Zeiss Pentacon design is the last word in 
luxury . . . for the connoisseur who wants rich, 
sparkling color and black and white pictures. The 
Pentacon is a 35mm single lens reflex eye-level 
prism focusing camera. You see a life-size image 
always upright and non-reversed. The new im- 
proved focal plane shutter has a range from 1 
second to 1/1000 & self timer. Other features in- 
clude factory built-in flash and strobe; Zeiss fac- 
tory coated lenses with pre-set diaphragm con- 
trols, built-in depth of field scale always visible, 
double exposure preventor, interchangeable 
lenses and many more. 


Pentacon w/F1.9 58mm Meyer Primoplan 


ON ois ra emes oe ccc iehacc’ 9.50 
Pentacon w/F3.5 50mm Ze’ss Tessar Lens, 

Preset Diaphragm ................ 269.50 
Pentacon w/F2.8 50mm Zeiss Tessar Lens, 

Preset Diaphragm ................ 299.75 
Pentacon w/F2.0 58mm Zeiss Biotar Lens, 

PUNE CUNIGINE oo cicasecrasvcs 359.50 





EXAKTA VX 


The world’s finest 
35mm single lens re- 
flex camera with 
features far ahead 
of any other cam- 
era. 29 shutter 
speeds—from 12 sec. 
to 1/1000—built in 
flash & strobe—delayed action, interchangeable 
lenses & finders. 

Exakta VX w/Schneider Xenon F2.0 Lens 257.80 
Exakta VX w/Zeiss Tessar F2.8 Lens, Pre- 





MM icc cece cnicudes 279.80 
Exakta VX w/Primoplan F1.9 Lens, Pre- 

 OMNTOOND oon ckciscccsecss 289.50 
Exakta VX w/Zeiss Biotar F2.0 Lens, Pre- 

er nry 353.30 
Deluxe Eveready Case............... 12.00 
Penta Prism Viewfinder............... 50.00 





Just Arrived! 
New Berthiot 
Wide Angle 
For Leica 


Here is the latest Berthiot Angular F3.3 28mm 
Coated Extreme Wide Angle Lens for Leica— 
coupled to rangefinder. Has clickstop diaphragm: 
stepe F3.3, 4, 5.6, 8, 11, 16, 22........ 99.50 


a 
> | 


feemd V/ZG 06 V/ZUIN «5 cc i cccccens 








Edinex 
Midget Marvel 


With F3.5 coated lens, pre- 
cision shutter with 4 speeds 


29.95 


Edinex-S, fast F2.8 Edinar coated lens, Pronto 
shutter with 5 speeds from 1/25 to 1/200, self 
39.95 


GS hiked cadena cous 


Edinex III-S with F2.8 Edinar 
coated lens, self timer, 5 shut- 
ter speeds from 1/25 to 
1/200th, Pronto shutter, 
coupled rangefinder 59.50 


Edinex III-S with F2 Roden- 
stock Heligon coated lens, 10 shutter speeds from 
1 to 1/500th, coupled rangefinder and compur 
Breer er rer eee 89.50 
With compur rapid-MX: shutter........ 








Angenieux Preferred 
Lenses For Leica— 
Coupled to Rangefinder An- 
genieux brings you precious 
lenses never before available 
—All lenses are coated & col- 


(c(0 


or corrected . . . Twin Engravings on Mounts. 

F1.8 90mm Type PI Lens............ 149.50 
Pe UN 5 Sacre newien sae be 84.50 
COD WN MON. cin cc cscesncns'e's 75.50 
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We Offer 
HIGHEST 
TRADE-IN 
ALLOWANCES ! 





UNIVERSITY CAMERA 
11 WAVERLY PLACE 


Phone ORegon 33-7099 
Located next to N. Y. University—BMT to 8th St. 


? 





EXA 


35 mm Single 
Lens Reflex 


The single lens reflex de- 
sign of the Exa is the key 
to better 35mm _ photog- 
raphy. No guess work. 
The Exa will produce ex- 
cellent results in color or black & white prints. 
Has interchangeable lenses, interchangeable view- 
finders, built in flash & strobe. 

Exa with F2.9 Meritar Lens........... 
Exa with F2.9 Meyer Trioplan Lens..... 
Exa with F3.5 Zeiss Tessar........... 119.75 








[) | want to buy... 


If not completely satisfied, | will return yous shipment within 
ten days for MY MONEY BACK IN FULL 


[) | want to trade! RUSH BEST OFFER FOR ME 


8mm EUMIG 88 
With F1.9 Lens 


The leading camera in Europe for 
years—now available in the United 
States. Eumig is the finest camera 
in the world with built in exposure 
meter—You'll get perfect results every time. Mul- 
tiple speeds for slow motion, poor light, normal 
light, animation, cartoons plus many more features. 
Eumig w/F1.9 Coated lens........... 139.50 
Eveready Case ...... 10.00 
Portrait Lens & Filter Set—9 pieces.... 12.00 


— LATEST! 1953 
CERTO SUPER II 


ZEISS LENSES! 
Coupled Rangefinder 


Finest 35mm coupled range- 
finder camera, compur_ rapid 
shutter. Fully sync. for flash & 











—a 


strobe. Automatic frame counter—body release—fully 
automatic. Weighs approx. 15 0z., coated lenses, fully 
color corrected. 


With FS.5 Zetes VesSOr......cccccccccccccess 99.50 
to eg lw. I A errr 119.50 
ds pec idedvaccasdeuaecdueesea 9.95 
a eee ee 8.95 


UNIVERSITY CAMERA EXCHANGE t 
11 Waverly Place, New York 3, N. Y. 


_] Please send me your FREE New PRICE GUIDE a 
5 X Cc ke A N G E Listing & Illustrating Camera & Equipment 
NG Si dvicNacvededivecsadadecacedsdaansdotkacdedades clued t 
NEW YORK 3, N. Y. (please print) 
WN a's. ca necunidadinedennndadadaenedidacdnaadedtakens omueiies | 
i ee ON: 


i! 























WESTON Master Il 


Universal 
Exposure Meter 


idely preferred because it 
one : a exposure con- 
trol in shooting color or mono- 
chrome, with all types of cam- 
eras. The meter for perfect 
transparencies and negatives. 
At all dealers. 





WESTON Thermometer 








| 
-| WESTON ticitsir 





isi i 1 ther- 
Precision, stainless stee 
mometer for the darkroom. 
Easy to read .. . resists break- 
age ... resistant to all solutions 


..» accurate to within a° F. 
over entire scale. Fits tanks, 


trays, graduates. At all dealers. 





WESTON Analyzer 


An instrument for exact print 
control...a combination den- 
sitometer, illumination meter 
with accessories necessary for 
both black-and-white _and 
color. Write for information. . 


’ 
mon a 3 ee Hk SE + 
$id 
{ 
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14 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark 3... J. /: 
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The Foreign Lens 








excerpts from the photographic press abroad 


in The Amateur 
(England): “Without a 
doubt, one of the biggest hindrances to 
successful night photography is the attitude 
of the general public, who regard anyone 
using a camera when the sun is no longer 
directly overhead as rather odd, and a per- 
son using a camera at night as definitely 
crazy ...I treasure the memory of a woman 
who rushed up to me while I was counting 
out ten seconds for the (night) picture of 
the waterfront at Montreux, and said plead- 
ingly in a broad Cockney accent, ‘Oh, why 
don’t you wait till morning dear? You'll get 
it ever so much better!’ ” 
© 

In another issue of the same publication 
a rather disturbed reader forwards a clip- 
ping which says that English scientists have 
discovered a way to trace water-main leaks 
by putting radioactive material in the water. 
The leak is found by testing the main with 
a Geiger counter. The reader writes: “What 
will be the effect on photographic processing 
if this practice becomes widespread, and our 
water may be dosed with radio-active salts, 
presumably without warning? If the con- 
centration is large enough to be detected by 


Pamela Smith writes 


Photographer 


a Geiger counter through several feet of 
earth, surely it will have an appreciable 
effect on sensitive emulsion. . . .” 

o 

From Le Photographe (France) we quote 
the recent advertisement of our favorite non 
pussyfooting portrait photographer: 

“She’s charming! But what a pity that 
her eyes are so small! But, it doesn’t really 
matter . . . Bzoca and Company will en- 
large them without disturbing her charm in 


any way ... de Bzoca and Co., Specialists,” 


EDITORS' NOTE 


Mr. George Wright, who has been Manag- 
ing Editor of AMERICAN PHotocrapPny for 
the past several years, recently resigned his 
post in order to devote himself to free-lance 
writing and picture consultation. His most 
recent work was done as Managing Editor 
of the 1953 American Annual of Photogra- 
phy, now being distributed across the nation. 
The succeeding editor, Byron Dobell, was 
formerly an Associate Editor of U. S. Cam- 
era magazine. In a forthcoming issue Mr. 
Dobell will set forth some of the ideals and 
intentions of the new editorial policy of 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY. 














Super tkonta BX 


24%, x 2%" 


with 


built-in meter 





to 1/500 sec. 








Simple, fast, effortless operation—plus perfect con- 
trol. That’s what the Super B or BX offers you. 

Both have a long-base range-finder coupled to 
the famous Zeiss Tessar f/2.8 lens . . . Range-finder 
and view-finder in one eye-piece—composing pic- 
ture and focusing a single operation. Automatic 
lock prevents double exposures and blanks. Speeds 


And you never have to carry an exposure meter 
with the BX, for it’s built into the camera! 


Leiss kon Cameras 





Super tkonta B 2% x 2%’ 


At leading dealers 
Write for literature 


Carl Zeiss, Inc. 
485 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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| aw a PHOTOGRAPHER by profession and 
my hobby is painting. Painting with oils, 
casein or water colors rather than with light, 
is the change that lets me escape from the 
mechanical exactness of the camera. 

My paintings are not all done with the aid 
of the camera. At times the subject matter 
originates entirely in my mind and when 
the mood strikes, I may pack my paints and 
spend a day painting directly from what I : ai 
see. le ‘a | pe 

On the other hand, my camera is faster : oo. Ve 
than a sketch pad in recording a scene I 
want to capture for a future painting and is 
easier to carry than an easel, paint box and 
canvas while traveling. 

Quite often in recording the scene, I take 
more than one view of the subject, some- 
times moving in for detail shots. If this is 
not possible | may make big blowups of cer- 
tain sections for reference. 

The procedure I follow is simple. I place 
the negative of the photograph in the carrier 
of my enlarger and I throw the image on the 
canvas instead of the usual photographic 
paper. At this point the technique varies. In 
some instances, I want to keep the painting 
very close to the actual photograph. This 





does not mean that IT may not leave out a 


| SKETCH WITH MY CAMERA 


Here is a Vacation Suggestion! Text and photographs by Dan Rubin 


tree that does not help the composition. In 
this case I usually use a fine pen and india 
ink. In painting the canal scene, I wanted 
the drawing lines to show in the finished 
work, so | used a bamboo pen instead of the 
usual fine one. 

For rough sketching I use charcoal which 
I find helps keep the painting loose. Many 
paintings credited to the old masters were 
merely supervised by them, with little or 
no brush work, yet even to this day there 
are many controversies as to whether cer- 
tain works of art were done by the master 
or his student. 

Many of today’s and yesterday's well 
known painters used aids such as the camera 
lucida, a system of prisms and lenses which 
permitted the artist to look at his subject and 
have the image appear as if it were projected 
on his drawing surface. This enabled him to 
trace the subject. Artists also used a camera 
but on a larger scale and without film. This 
made use of the camera obscura. The subject 
Was placed in a well lighted room and the 
artist was in an adjoining darkened room. 
The wall between was fitted with a pin-hole 
and later a lens. This arrangement caused 
the image of the subject to be projected on 





the artist's canvas and therefore be traced. 




















YOUR 1953 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CATALOG 


Over 100 pages crammed with all the 
latest and best cameras and photo 
equipment — more than 1700 items! 
Many pages of how-to-do-it editorials — 
plus scores of practical hints for better 
pictures. Whether your interest is snap- 
shots, darkroom work, color slides, 
movies, or three-dimension photog- 
raphy, you'll want this free book. 
Send today! 





GET-ACQUAINTED OFFER 
Gadget Bag — $] OQ postpaid 


Special bargain offer if you request your 
catalog before Jan. 1, 1954! Made of 


tough, waterproof, long-wearing, brown 
plastic with zippered closing and out- 
side pocket. Reinforced bottom. Full 
10x 74x 3-inch size — big enough for 
most cameras and accessories and other 
things besides. Send the coupon today! 


Chicago 7, Ill. ¢ Baltimore 32, Md. e Albany 

1, N.Y. e St. Paul 1, Minn. @ Denver 17, Colo. 

Kansas City 23, Mo. @ Portland 10, Ore. 
Oakland 16, Calif. e Ft. Worth 1, Tex. 


MONTGOMERY WARD, Dept. RAP63 


0 Please send me Wards free 1953 Photo- 
graphic Catalog. 


0 I am enclosing $1.00. Send me the special 
bargain Gadget Bag and Wards free Photo- 
graphic Catalog. 


RRR ek aR aa a a OE EE : 


(Please PRINT Plainly) 


Street Address or 
Route and Box No........... 


Post Office... State... 
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SPEkEBOLIGCHT 





Light is light isn’t it? At least I 
have always argued to this effect 
with my friend, who uses speed- 
light and consistently gets better 
slides than I do. Recently we 
made some color shots with my 
camera and his speedlight in the 
same location and of the same 
subjects I had previously taken 
with other light sources. The 
slides were vastly superior in 
color balance, in general quality 
and the background was well illu- 
minated, though only one light 
was used. I now agree with my 
friend that there is a difference 
in the lighting, but why should 
there be? 

A. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 


A flashtube produces light by ionization of 
an inert gas; a flood lamp by electrically 
heating a filament to incandescence; a flash- 
bulb by burning a metallic element in an 
atmosphere of oxygen, while the sun radiates 
energy in the form of light during a continu- 
ous cycle of elemental changes. While the 


light producing methods vary, the end re- 
sult is substantially the same, though there 


are considerable differences in the character: 
istics of the light produced. 

One of these differences is color tempera- 
ture, which is highly important in photog- 
raphy, especially in color work. Since the 
color temperature of speedlight remains con- 
stant and a close match for daylight color 
film, more consistent results are obtained 
with its use than with sunlight which may 
vary a wide range. Flood lamps and flash- 
bulbs require the use of color film which is 
balanced for a lower color temperature; per- 
haps requiring, in addition, corrective filters 
for more exact matching of color tempera- 
ture to film. 

Another difference between speedlight and 
the other sources is the extremely brief flash 
duration of the first. It may range from 
about 1/500 to 1/10,000 second, depending 
upon the type and power of the unit. This 
is slightly disadvantageous, especially when 
color films are used, as the emulsion does 
not respond fully to the amount of light 
provided. This effect is known as reciprocity 
law failure. It’s not a big bug-a-boo to cause 


sleepless nights, being more of academic 


| rather than practical interest. The very 


ANDREW F. HENNINGER 


small percentage of light that isn’t fully 
utilized may be compensated for readily by 
opening the diaphragm slightly wider. 

While speedlight flash duration is very 
brief, adequate exposures are obtained even 
with small diaphragm apertures. Obvious- 
ly the light intensity must be extremely high 
to produce this effect in time intervals as 
short as 1/5000 second. This is another 
difference in speedlights as compared to 
other light sources and probably accounts 
for the differences you noticed between 
transparencies exposed by speedlight and 
other types of light. 

If we compare a sunlight exposed nega- 
tive taken at 1/50 second and f/16, and one 
of similar density exposed by speedlight at 
1/5000 second and f/ 16, the latter is obvious- 
ly exposed by a light 100 times brighter than 
the sun. The peak lumen output of a flash- 
tube may range as high as 25 or 30 million. 
Take this light indoors where it is free to 
bounce from walls and ceiling and you can 
expect it to perform tricks far beyond the 
scope of other sources. 

Each time light bounces from a reflective 
surface a certain amount is lost. By starting 


the series of reflections with light of higher 
intensity, one can assume that it will be re: 


flected many more times before diminishing 
to the point where the film will no longer 
respond. This longer chain of reflections 
tends to fill in the shadows and provide in- 
creased and more even background illumina- 
tion. 

Remember, earlier mention was made 
about the reluctance of films to respond 
fully to speedlight flashes because of the 
shorter duration. Films have another in- 
teresting trait, in that they do not respond 
fully to light of extremely high intensity as 
provided by speedlight. This effect is most 
pronounced—and most  valuable—when 
there are white or light colored objects in 
the picture. They will not block up, but 
instead are shown with beautiful gradation 
and infinite detail that never ceases to amaze 
the photographer. Since more light is re- 
flected from the lighter objects the film is 
responding at a proportionately lesser rate 
than it is to reflections from darker or 
shadowed objects. This characteristic im- 
parts an added touch of photographic qual: 
ity to a transparency and produces a black 
and-white negative with tonal range more 
readily reproduced by enlarging papers. 
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W art po you need a camera for? 
Snapshots? Sports? Action? Por- 
traits? Landscapes? Laboratory? 
Profession? The answer is the 
PRAKTIFLEX. 


Just pick up one from your deal- 
er’s counter and hold it. That will 
tell you most of the story. See how 
easily it fits into your hands, how 


convenient the controls are. This 


is YOUR camera. 


And useful? What is there that 
you need that this camera cannot 
do? Just glance at it. Consider the 
convenient focusing: a generous- 
ly sized ground glass where an 
image of what the camera sees is 
presented to you—up to the exact 
instant of tripping the shutter. 


Consider the engineered speeds 
of the PRAKTIFLEX focal plane 
shutter, ranging up to a 1/500— 
more than adequate to take any 
subject that you wish to record. 


And no matter what the subject, 
there is a lens just designed for 
the purpose. There are four wide- 
angle lenses ranging from f/2 to 
{/3.5. There are two high-speed 


lenses, an £/1.5 Zeiss and an f/1.8 
\ngenieux—as fine as you could 


find anywhere. And, there are 
eleven lenses of longer focus, rang- 
ing ‘way up to a 400mm telefocus 
which will bring detail from the 
far distance right up to close-up 
position. The PRAKTIFLEX is really 
versatile! 


And convenient?—One knob 
winds the film and cocks the shut- 
ter. One glance shows you the set- 
tings for your picture. 


If you have any special prob- 
lems, there are many accessories 
available—close-up tubes, copying 
attachment, remote control, flash 
gun and many others. 


Examine the PRAKTIFLEX at 
your dealer’s today. You'll dis- 


cover that it’s your camera. 


You can take photos like these uging lenses of different focal lengths —a 
standard 50-mm. lens, a 135-mm. telephoto lens, and a 250-mm. telephoto lens. 





with a simple switch of lenses 


the Praktiflex FX records/worlds without end 
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pra kRtiptox FX 


35-mm. single-lens reflex 


for complete parallax-free picture accuracy, for pre- 
cise and perfect photographs, whatever the subject! 


When you buy the Praktiflex FX, you buy invaluable versatility: a choice of 
17 easily-interchanged lenses allows you to work with extreme 400-mm. tele- 
photo down to 28-mm. wide-angle...with the microscope adapter you take 
perfect photomicrographs... the extension tubes and Novoflex bellows exten- 
sion give you continuous focusing and extreme close-ups. There are other inex- 
pensive accessories for every possible photographic 
need. Versatility plus parallax-free accuracy and 
ease of use make Praktiflex FX the favored camera 
in every field of photography. Only $99.50 and up. 


Free: Write for our new book, “Photography for Science 
and Industry”—26 pages of photographic ideas which will 
help you—your job—your business. Sixty-five illustrations 
graphically point out everything you should know about the 
potentialities of photography in the laboratory, production, 
advertising, visual education, progress reports, etc. 


The Praktica Co., Inc., Dept. 08, 48 W. 29th St., New York 
1,N.Y., exclusive factory-appointed representative for sales 
and service in the U.S.A. for the KW-OPTIK WORKS, GERMANY. 








os FOR 35mm SLIDES 


7. The All-New Davidson 
i 39 Metal Slide Binders 


SBAYIOS ON 
































SLIDES MADE IN HALF THE TIME 


1. Pull binder apart. 


3 Quick Steps 2 Insert picture between the 


2 pieces of micro glass. 
3. Slide it together. 


All the Features you've wanted 


% EASY TO MOUNT-in- * SAFE—glass and metal bind 
sert film, slide together. film safe and flat. 

*& DURABLE — metal %* ECONOMICAL—mounts can 
frame can't wear out. be used over and over again. 

%*& STANDARD — fits all %* VALUE—quantity production 
viewers and projectors. permits lowest prices. 

%*& PERMANENT—noad- % TITLING — ample space and 
hesive to dry out. strips provided. 


PRICES: Box of 20$1.55 Box of 50 $3.65 


For sale at photographic counters everywhere 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CO. 


2223 Ramona Bivd 


t Covina, California 


MAKES DUST AND LINT 
VANISH LIKE MAGIC! 


e For cleaning slides 
before printing 
¢ For cleaning negatives 
before printing 
The POLONIUM Strip 
does the trick 







Static-Masters remove static, 
dust and lint with one simul- 
taneous brushing action. By 
this neutralizing action, dust 
is eliminated on negatives, 
film holders, enlargers, print- 
ers, slides and slide mounts. 
Print spotting and nega- 
tive opaquing reduced 

to a minimum. 


& 


Pee mane y 


Professioner 
3” Size 


$12.50 


Buy Static-Masters at your local photographic store or 
sent postpaid if cash with order. Dept. 12 








COMPARATIVE FILM SPEED RATINGS GUIDE 


The following abridged table, copyright 1951 by Morgan & Lester Publishers, 101 Park Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y., compares the most common film emulsion rating systems and will prove 
a handy guide when using European films and meters. 

When using exposure meters calibrated in degrees Scheiner, it is advisable to use 
only the film speed values as furnished by the meter manufacturer, rather than obtain 
































them by conversion. The same applies to the Weston, General Electric, and other 
exposure meters on the market. 
A.S.A. 
Exposure American European 
Index Weston H&D Schelner Scheiner DIN 
1.0 7 17.5 8 14 1/10 
1.2 1 25 9 15 2/10 
1.6 1.2 30 10 16 3/10 
2.0 1.5 38 ll 17 4/10 
2.5 2 50 12 18 5/10 
3 2.5 63 13 19 6/10 
4 3 78 14 20 7/10 
5 4 100 15 21 8/10 
6 5 125 16 22 9/10 
8 6 150 17 23 10/10 
10 8 200 18 24 11/10 
12 10 250 19 25 | 12/10 
16 12 300 20 26 | 13/10 
20 16 400 21 27 14/10 
25 20 500 22 28 15/10 
32 24 600 23 29 16/10 
40 32 800 24 30 17/10 
50 40 1,000 25 31 | 18/10 
64 50 1,250 26 32 | 19/10 
80 64 1,600 27 33 20/10 
100 80 2,000 28 34 | 21/10 
125 100 2,500 29 35 | 22/10 
160 125 3,120 30 36 23/10 
200 160 4,000 31 37 24/10 
250 200 32 38 25/10 
320 250 6,250 33 39 26/10 
400 320 8,000 34 40 27/10 
500 400 10,000 35 41 28/10 
| 
COMPARATIVE FILM SIZES 


Systems of describing the width of films also differ in some European countries, 


notably France and Germany. 


Burleigh Brooks Co.) : 


127=A8 120—B2 


117=B1 


620— PB 20 


One of the most common systems follows (courtesy of 


116=—D6 122—G6 


616—PB 16 





DARKROOM KITS FOR G.I.'S 


Photography fans in the armed services 
who want to do their own developing and 
printing during off-duty hours can get the 
FR Home Developing and Printing Kit 
and the FR One Shelf Darkroom at Navy 
ship stores and Army Post Exchanges. 

Relatives and friends will find that 
these kits make ideal gifts. Many men in 
uniform are camera enthusiasts and with 
these kits they can develop their shots no 
matter where they may be. 

As for disabled or temporarily hospital- 
ized veterans, photography is doubtless 
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Edward Lear 
Traveling? Don‘t forget your 
camera—See page 20 


tops in the field of occupational therapy 
(some, but not all hospitals, provide the 
necessary equipment). 

Designed for the serious hobbyist, the 
one shelf darkroom contains a special ad- 
justable roll and film developing tank, 32- 
ounce bottle of Super X-33 fine grain 
developer, a 32-ounce bottle of Fixol acid 
fixing solution, a 32-ounce bottle of paper 
developer, an absorbent film squeegee, a 
stainless steel thermometer, print frame, 
two stainless steel film clips, three 5x7 
Printrays in safety colors, two Printongs, 
16-ounce graduate, stirring rod, safelight 
bulb, package contact printing paper, 30 
page instruction book and one practice 
film. This unit is priced at $14.30. 

The FR Home Developing and Printing 
Kit, for the beginner, contains a special 
adjustable roll film developing tank, a 
bottle each of negative developer, bottle 
paper developer, and Fixol, three Printrays, 
print frame, safelight bulb, two stainless 
steel film clips, package printing paper 
and instruction book. Price, $8.15. 

If kits cannot be obtained at PX’s, ship 
stores or photo shops, write to FR, who 
will arrange for overseas delivery. The FR 
Corp., 951 Brook Ave., New York 56, N. Y. 
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Our 67th Edition, and the most beautiful Annual we’ve ever published! 
Every page a photographic marvel you’il want to look at again and again! 


Over 200 Pages 


| More than 200 beautiful photographs 


3 BIG Picture Sections of over 30 pages each 


PLUS 


And many others, all making delightful reading and illustrated with 


the best choice of black-and-white and color photographs available. 


Large 10 x 7!/, 
Cloth-bound 


Laminated 


Order your copy TODAY Only $3.50 


Easy-to-read articles by top professionals on 


Life-like Stereo 
Medical Photography 
( The Movie Story 


Photography for the Traveler 


The Old-Fashioned Daguerreotype 








American Photography: Book Department 
553 Ave. of the Americas, New York 11, N. Y. 





Gentlemen, 

Yes, rush my copy of the NEW American Annual of 
Photography. | enclose $3.50 in....check....money order 
coe COSR. ’ 

Name__ steaadiots saccgeeailallin inca naiasiin 
Street scasissadeiniaaeascieicts team — 
City & State aoa ee ehatsinaiiesicasiiinbenadiiinaiialeistii 




















Enjoy the West in 


Your Own Home! 
with beautiful 2x2 


KODACHROME SLIDES 


These professionally photographed 
slides truly capture the natural scenic 
beauty of our Western Wonderland. 
Their superb detail, composition, and 
color reproduction are unequalled any- 
where in the world, yet are offered to 
you at lowest prices for slides 
on Kodachrome > 
aan tg an”, of ON 

est-View slides ‘ore pur- 
chasing by simply sending for APPROVAL 
a Western “Slide Tour’’ (18 
slides and text) ON APPROVAL, 
indicating which Western Na- 
tional Park you would be most interested in seeing. 
No minimum purchase. 

Add to your slide collection the West-View way... 
slides you will be proud to show...from the pioneers 
in this unusual color slide service. 


WRITE TODAY FOR YOUR FIRST 
APPROVAL SET AND FREE SLIDE CATALOG 


West-View 








COLOR PRINTS THAT SATISFY 


SKILLFULLY and PROMPTLY made 
from Kodachrome, Ektachrome or 
Ansco transparencies. Each transpar- 
ency individually color-balanced by 
Printon experts. Compare these prices: 
2X: 50¢ (extra prints 40¢ ea.) 

3X Mounted 85¢ (extra prints 75¢ ea.) 
5x7 Mounted $2.00 (extra prints $1.75 ea.) 
8x10 Mounted $3.00 (extra prints $2.75 ea.) 
As Authorized Ansco Laboratory, we 
develop Ansco Color Film @_ $1.15. 
Work returned to you on 2nd day by 
1st class mail. Enclose money with order 
—prompt refund if not fully satisfied. 


COLOR SERVICE 
Dept. AP, 11 Burketts Ct., Balto. 1, Md. 


*1000-°°° REWARD! 


If you buy photo supplies or 
equipment by mail, you can— 














@ Buy new equipment at lowest prices! 

@ Save most money on films, paper, flash bulbs 
and other supplies! 

@ Buy used cameras, enlargers, lenses, pro- 
jectors, etc. at your own price! 

@ Receive the highest CASH or trade-in value 
for your surplus equipment! 

AND participate in the great NPA $1000.00 re- 

ward! Before you —y sell, or trade another 

Ee in of equipment or buy any supplies, rush only 

~ in a or coin for our spectacular bulletin 


NPA, Box 949, New York 8, N. Y. 


Camera Club Secretaries: How many can you use? 





Photographers! 
WIN $100* 


for “Cat Picture of the Year” 


WIN $25* 
for “Cat Picture of the Month” 
*U.S. Govt. Series E Bond 
Contest sponsored by 
CATS MAGAZINE and the makers of 
3 LITTLE KITTENS All-Fish CAT FOOD 





| Cat Picture Contest, P.O. Box 403, Boston 2, Mass. 
| © Entry attached OC Send me contest rules 
AP 


DIED civ suicascunias soaversbsabdeceeeaswaxessnent 

| Ss cn e dns pees nese danse bensKesaubaeuesewar | 
RULES abnebsdbkceeeesacrsacnexun a eee TT 

eal choles ieaeaeasenian oe 


























1518 Montana Ave., Dept.A, Santa Monica, Calif. 











70mm HIGH SPEED CAMERA—50 FRAMES PER SECOND 


A new 70mm high speed missile camera 
is announced by the Charles A. Hulcher 
Co., Inc., of Hampton Va. This unique 
instrument takes pictures of 70mm _ film 
at rates up to 25 five-inch frames, or 50 
24-inch frames per second. The camera 
has been designed to overcome the difficul- 
ties involved in the complex mechanisms 
of conventional cameras, especially in the 
film transporting and shutter systems. 
The camera’s design contains no recip- 
rocating parts and its double disc focal 
plane shutter provides extremely high mo- 
tion-arresting characteristics. The camera’s 
large frame sizes, 74% or 15 times the area 


| of the 35mm camera, greatly facilitates the 


use of long focal length optics. The cam- 
era is equipped with reflex focusing, vari- 
able frame speed control and _ electric 
braking. Frame sizes may be changed in 
two minutes. 

The Hulcher 70 fills a long existing gap 
between the high speed small frame of 
motion picture cameras and the large 
frame size of still cameras. It produces 
pictures as large as stills in sequence as 
fast as movies. 

The unit weighs 32 pounds and _ uses 
standard 70mm perforated film in 100-foot 
daylight loading spools. Already in use at 
several laboratories and missile ranges, it 
has proved to be a valuable tool for scien- 
tific research and development. 





Hulcher 70 (above) takes 
fast sequence shots (below). 








ED DODD WINS MOVIE AWARD 


A new 30-minute non-commercial colored 
movie, featuring Ed Dodd, creator of 
“Mark Trail,” has been named one of the 
outstanding outdoor films of 1953 by the 
National Wildlife Federation. This is the 
first formal commendation ever given by 
the Federation to a film of this type. 

Titled Water Wilderness. prints of the 
film are now available at no charge for 
showings to clubs and_ organizations 
throughout the country. Fishing and wild- 
life incidents were filmed deep in the 
Everglades, and include tarpon, shark, 
*gator, sting ray and other sequences. 
Water Wilderness is available on a loan 
basis from the Western Auto Supply Co., 
2107 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


The Doscher Country School of Photog: 
raphy announces the eighth Annual Sum- 
mer Program which starts June 8, 1953. 
The following courses and instructors are 
offered: Child Photography, by Josef 
Schneider; Make-Up, by Bob Jiras, head 


of CBS Television Make-Up: Pictorial 
Photography and Exhibitors Seminar, by 
Hans Kaden; Miniature Camera Tech- 
niques, by Peter Gibbons; Color Slides 
courses, by Helen Manzer and Alice Stark; 
Photography for Teachers, an accredited 
course for school teachers, by Gerda 
Peterich; Keystone Course, Advanced 
Technique, Pictorial Control Methods, 
Portraiture and Retouching and Dye 
Transfer Color Printing, by the school’s 
director, John W. Doscher. 

For further information, write to the 
Country School of Photography, South 
Woodstock, Vt. Please mention AMERICAN 
PHorocRAPHuy when writing. 


CANON CONVERSION 


Balfour, Guthrie & Co., Ltd., makes the 
following announcement: henceforth all 
Canon IV cameras to be converted to the 
new Model IV-S2, as part of the Canon 
free conversion policy, are to be forwarded, 
postage prepaid, only to the Professional 
Camera Repair Service, 480 Lexington 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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$1 BUYS $1,000 OF INFORMATION 


THE LITTLE TECHNICAL LIBRARY OF 
PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOKS 


Concise, popular, yet thorough and complete, the LITTLE TECHNICAL LIBRARY volumes have 
given thousands of photo fans confidence in their ability to turn out superior work. Each of these vol- 
umes is written by an expert in that particular phase of photography. Each title is simple, concise and 
beautifully illustrated. Their price and true value are unique. Only $1.00 each brings these helpful 
little books into your home. Just circle the numbers on the coupon below to indicate your choice 


TODAY! 


This first book by one of 
the topranking photogra- 
phers of women in America 
covers the difficult but pleas- 
ant art of photographing the 
female sex both indoors and 
out, by flash or flood, by 
sunlight, daylight or even 


TECHMIOUES ‘ 
oRAP HY 


wew uN 


moonlight. It tells what kind 
of makeup, light, background, 
film, exposure and develop- 
ment you need—and also how 
to pose your model for best 
results. 





Here is a book that covers 
every phase of lighting con- 
trol for color as well as 
black-and-white 
phy—inecluding available 
light, bounce light, strobe, 
flash and flood, as well as 


This volume shows the seri- 


ous photographer how to 
take better flash pictures, and 
how to avoid some of the 
things that crop up and cause 
vexation. Flash photography 


photogra- 


sunlight, daylight, moon- has long been considered dif- 
light, high key and synchro- ficult to master because too 
light. Jacob Deschin has many people refuse to accept 
written many bestselling its simplicity. ADVANCED 
books on photography, has FLASH PHOTOGRAPHY 


contributed to many photo 
journals, and is the Photog- 
raphy Editor of the New 
York Times. 


offers authoritative and up- 
to-the-minute advice on the 
technique and equipment 
peculiar to flash work. 


25 TITLES TO CHOOSE FROM 





pone PHOTOGRAPHY, Book Department, 553 Ave. of Americas, New York 11, N. Y. 








Please send me copies of the Little Technical Library as circled below. I enclose $ 


($1 each) cash 
Money order check 








2. Developing, Printing and Enlarging—Bernsohn 





4. Composition for the Amateur—Heilbron 32. Commercial Photography—Victor Keppler 

5. Movie Making for Beginners—Herbert McKay 33. Editing and Titling Movies—Sprungman 

8. Home Portraiture and Make Up—Seymour and 34. Home Built Photo Equipment—Burton 
Symons 35. Making Your Picture Interesting—Thiesen 


. Tricks for Camera Owners 


Add Sound to Your Movies—Sprungman 


10. Glossary for Photography—Frank Fenner, Jr. 37. Photography for the Traveler—Don Nibbelink 
11. Outdoor Photography—Grierson 38. Photochemistry Simplified—C. J. Spinatelli 
15. Manual of Enlarging—Stephen White 40. View Camera Made Simple—Berenice Abbott 
19. Selling Your Pictures—Safranski 41. Modern Color Photography—W. P. Durning 
21. Beginner’s Book of Photography 42. Advanced Flash Photography—Rus Arnold 

27. Press Photography—Kip Ross 43. How to Photograph Women—Peter Gowland 
28. Color Movies for the Beginner—Tuttle 44. New Lighting Techniques in Photography— 


Negative Retouching and Print Finishing—Draper 
and Harkness 


Name 





PLEASE PRINT 


Street 





City 


Jacob Deschin 





Zone State 











SO, 
YOU’RE GOING 
TO EUROPE! 


lies expecting to do a turn-about and 
become foreigners themselves in just a few 
weeks, should have some facts about travel- 
ing outside of the United States. 

The customs procedure is often perplexing 
but not to be worried about unless you have 
hidden contraband in your camera case! 
You may be outraged, however, at the bor- 
der of Ruritania should officials confiscate 
half your film supply. 

“But I read that 14 rolls were permitted,” 
you may say, as seven are taken from your 
grasp. Nevertheless, this is not the rule; you 
will find that most border officials are fairly 
lenient toward American travelers, and are 
often more helpful than hindering. 

For the most part travelers are allowed to 
take ten rolls of unexposed film and two 
cameras—all claimed as personal baggage—- 
into European countries. 


Before You Go 


When buying new equipment prior to a 
big trip (and who can resist some new item 
for the occasion? ), be sure to test it in ad- 
vance of departure. Whether a camera itself, 
or accessory lens or filter, be sure it works. 
Although Europe has excellent camera tech- 
nicians, it would be an unhappy experience 
to discover a defect at a late date. It is im- 
perative, too, to give your equipment a thor- 
ough servicing before leaving. 

The beginner who is going to buy a camera 
in honor of the trip should be advised by 
his camera dealer as to what type will be 
most suitable for him. Not everyone will 
want to be burdened with a lot of equip- 
ment, but such basic things as filters, lens- 
hood, meter and tripod are urgently recom- 
mended. 


Register Your Camera 


One customs official reports that register- 
ing expensive equipment is not required 
when leaving the States. However, play it 
safe. Have the official who checks you out 
list your camera by number in your passport. 
Then, on returning, there can be no ques- 
tion about ownership. Also, a bill of sale for 
equipment purchased in this country, as well 


20 


as an insurance policy, are excellent means 
of identification. 


Care of Equipment 


It may be a vacation for you—but not for 
your camera! That magic box will be work- 
ing very hard, with no chance to rest in a 
dustproof closet between shooting sessions. 
Chances are you will take your photographic 
equipment wherever you go. 

Inspect all glass surfaces—lenses, filters, 
ground-glass, etc.—frequently, using lens tis- 
ues and brush to keep them clean. On ship- 
board, check camera and lenses immediately 
before every shot, especially if you are in 
the bow of the boat. In very dry territory, 
watch out for fine grit on the lens. 


What Shall | Photograph ? 


Obviously family and friends enjoying the 
pleasures of new places will top the list of 
photographic subjects. Then, there are the 
landmarks and characteristics of each new 
country visited. New vistas surround the 
novice voyager with such confusion that at 
first it may seem difficult to focus clearly on 
the dazzling “new” environment. 

One soon learns to relax and love it, and to 
give his photography careful thought. 

Abroad, as well as at home, there are cer- 
tain places where a camera cannot be used. 
Strategic military bases, or some churches 
may fall in this category. Check with local 
authorities about possible restrictions—and 
respect their rules. Foreign peoples have cus- 
toms and traditions, as do we, and justifiably 
resent trespassers. Tact, politeness and 
American friendliness go a long way in tour- 
ists’ international relations. 

Whether you plan to make a movie or still] 
record of this much anticipated journey, oc- 
casionally identify the route of your travels: 
a road sign or obvious landmarks (Eiffel 
Tower) will do, and will be helpful in later 
editing and presentation of pictures. 


Proper Exposure 


The quantity of film one can take en route 
is limited. Of course you don’t want to miss 








a shot. If this is your first camera experience, 
a general rule is to plan pictures so that the 
subject is predominently in either sun or 
shadow. Exposure is determined accordingly 
(see that useful paper that comes round each 
roll of film). Several manufacturers have 
cardboard exposure and shutter speed guides 
which are easy to operate and very useful if 
you have no exposure meter. Of course, the 
meter is best. 


Film Data 


Black-and-white films are usually available 
in Europe, but color films are not. So take 
with you the color film you expect to use dur- 
ing the trip. For 35mm, the 36 exposure roll 
is preferable because of less frequent need 
of loading the camera, and more inviting, 
lower cost. 

Film should be returned to the States for 
processing as soon as possible. If you must 
keep it with you, be sure it is always cool 
and dry. Do not hermetically seal the film 
package before returning 35mm film to its 
can for mailing or storage, but remove the 
rubber gasket so moisture can escape. 

Films manufactured in the U.S. should 
not be mailed back in foreign film cartons. 
In fact, if film is purchased abroad, have it 
processed there. In some cases films cannot 
be taken or sent from one country to an- 
other for processing. At any rate, all per- 
sonal still and movie films that are returned 
should be declared and clearly marked: 


Exposed film for processing. Pic- 
tures for personal use exclusively 
—not for any commercial pur- 
pose whatsoever. 


Registered airmail, incidentally is gener- 
ally preferred to air express in returning 
films to the States. 


Projecting Pictures Abroad 


Try to find out from friends in Europe. 
or from European consulates here, about the 
electric current in any country where you 
may wish to project films or slides. Your 
electric company will give you information 
about converters for American equipment. 


Welcome Home! 


But now there are customs officials on our 
own side of the ocean, and they have their 
rules, too! For specific details about regula- 
tions, duties and allowances, for returning 
citizens, write the Bureau of Customs, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., or consult with the U. S. 
Department of Commerce which has offices 
in most large cities here. 

Make it a good trip; make it a photo- 
graphic trip. Come back a more enthusiastic 


photographer than ever before! 
























AROUND THE WORLD ON FE 
A CAMERA VACATION ie 


Airplane, Air France; automobile, State of New Hampshire Planning and Develop- 
ment C ; boat, C dian Government Travel Bureau; train, Soutien Pacific 
Railroad; campers, State ot New Hampshire Planning and Devel 

(by Bouchard). Photos in circle, reading clockwise: California plain, ee Pacific 
Railroad; Niagara Falls, Nyspix-Commerce; New York skyline, Nyspix-Commerce; 
Alps, Swiss National Travel Office (by E. Gyger). 
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Vermont Development Commission (Derick Studio ) 


Sour SAY IT’S PRIM, others say it’s trim—in either case, 
when persons are referring to the north eastern United States 
they are thinking of the crisp quality of the region’s archi- 
tecture, atmosphere and citizens. Above, the old church at 
Bennington, Vt. Right, an ancient field piece used at Fort 
Niagara, Youngstown, N. Y., during the French and Indian 
Wars. Below, the famous West Point weekly review. 
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State of New Hampshire Planning and Development Commission 


Shooting with a light yellow filter, 1/100 at f/11 on fast pan 


film, Douglas Armsden made this classic picture of the Ports- 


mouth Harbor Lighthouse at New Castle, N. H., at high noon. 
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Vermont Development Commission from Derick 


It's a lazy, sunny day, so close down 
your lens to get sparkling detail. 





TE asx THERE is the wooded northeast, where languid 
summer days may be spent drifting on mirror-like ponds, 
a fishline hanging over the gunnel of your rowboat. There 
are the cooling moments beside thundering waterfalls that 
bring relief during a real “scorcher.” And there are those 
exhilarating sails on sea and inland lakes that are counted 
among the happy times of vacation weeks. 

Many are summer’s moods, and many are the pictures 
that can be taken of them. So give it some thought as you 
doze in the hammock. The shots you get will well be 
worth cutting siesta time in half! 

Summer’s unexpected showers are a constant threat to 
hiking, picnicking and boating picture makers. Carry a 
gadget bag or plastic cloth. It’s worth the little incon- 
venience to prevent soaking by sudden cloudbursts. 


SSRI —— 





State of New Hampshire Planning and Development Commission 
(photo by Eames Studio) 


Tradition says hold your breath and make a wish when crossing a covered 
bridge. Hold your camera steady, or you'll later wish you had! 











She’s pretty, she’s sleek (we don’t 
mean the boat!) What better set- 
ting is there for a picture of your 
favorite gal? Remember your lens 
shade to cut glare from water. 





Figures in foreground give grand 


ar scale to Chequagua waterfall. 
Nyspix—Commerce 


Nyspix—Commerce 




















BP norocnarurrs in the “Thirties descended on the South like locusts (to hear 
a Southerner tell it), bringing back with them a searing indictment of social 
conditions in that part of the world. Life’s Margaret Bourke-White made a memor- 
able series of pictures, “You Have Seen Their Faces,” and other major photog- 
raphers pursued the same theme. But fashions, even in social criticism, change 
and with the ’Forties we began to get a highly personalized, nostalgic view of the 
South from writers like Tennessee Williams, Truman Capote, Carson McCullers 
and others. It was a different kind of criticism, throwing light on some of the 
more complicated facets of the Southern personality. Photographers have not 
remained far behind in picturing the settings in which the Southerner is at home. 
The long, quiet afternoons, the European like streets of New Orleans, the very grass 
along the Gulf of Mexico—all make true pictures of the American Southland. 


The pastoral South has not only attracted American tourists, it has 


also inspired visitors from other lands, some of whom consider it 


to be the most evocative part of America. Below, a quiet afternoon. 





Southern Pacific Railroad 
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Southern Pacific Railroad 
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Above, the blazing gypsum desert of Southern California. Small lens 
aperture gives great clarity and depth of field under such conditions. 
This is the territory that has been made famous by Edward Weston’s 
photographs. Above, right: a beautiful dude is helped into a set of 
chaps at one of the many ranches catering to the tourist. Camera tours 
are often available. Right, two cowboys in a well-balanced photograph 
made near Superstition Mountain—which hides the Lost Dutchman Gold 
Mine in Arizona. Opposite page, below: the fabulous Grand Canyon of 
the Colorado River. Color film is an essential in “shooting up” the West, 
no more so than at the Grand Canyon. You will want the convenient 
miniature-size camera, too, in such areas. 


28 


Tix WEST was the last part of the United States to be 
settled and is still a refreshingly unknown, untrammeled 
part of the world. Facilities for dudes with cameras are 
plentiful, however, and the “lone rider” technique is by 
no means recommended. Light is the overwhelming factor 
in the Western landscape; light bleaching down at high 
noon on you and your pony; light modeling the gypsum 
sands of the desert regions; light plainly illuminating the 
fantastic forms of the Grand Canyon, with its weird 
suggestion of a once great city melting into the Colorado 
River. But, especially, there is the light of the most beau- 
tiful sunsets you have ever seen. One traveler reports that 
a box camera will do as well as any for capturing a 
Western sunset on color film. He suggests 1/5th of a 
second at f/l1l as an average exposure—which means 
setting the camera on “Time.” With a more advanced 
camera, 1/25 at {/3.5 is recommended. In either case, a 
tripod or other steady support is a must. On the opposite 
page you see a fine example of such an end-of-the-day 
scene in Montana. Notice the abrupt silhouette of the 
grass in the right foreground. Details like this make 
exciting pictures so be on the alert for them. 





Northern Pacific Railroad 


Southern Pacific Railroad 


American Airlines 

















Northern Pacific Railroad 


Union Pacific Railroad 
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Northern Pacific Railway 








Southern Pacific Railway 






0O.: OF THE WEST have come some of the great names of 
American photography. Beginning with William Henry Jackson, 
who photographed many of the regions that are now our na- 
tional parks, and including Arnold Genthe. who watched the 
flames devour San Francisco in 1905—the names of Ansel 
Adams, Imogen Cunningham and the father and_ brothers 
Weston, race like quick, marvelous hoofbeats across our pho- 
tographic history. So the serious amateur must contend with a 
real tradition and with fine standards of photography when 
facing the enormous wealth of natural phenomena between the 
cold mountains of Washington State and the pink sands of 
Arizona. As with all photography, the crucial problem is one 
of selection. The West remains a great challenge to craftsman- 
ship and the power of the photographer’s vision. Live up to it! 


Southern Pacific Railway 


Upper left, the crest of Mt. Shasta. 
Left, the Big Room at New Mexico's 
Carlsbad Caverns with a ceiling 
350 feet high and colored limestone 
deposits. Above, Half Dome in the 
Yosemite Valley of California. 














Southe 


Southern Pacific Railway 


The Great Western Divide in Southern Cali- 
fornia. Here the waters of the continent 
divide; part of the same rainfall wil! spill 


towards the Pacific, part will find its way 


to the Atlantic. Always a moving concept as 


well as a natural wonder, the Divide runs 


like a heart-line through the Western States. 














CANADA 
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W ESTERN WILDERNESS, old Quebec and the Gaspe probably 
come to mind first when one thinks of expansive Canada. The 
photographic opportunity in this country is great—if you're 
rugged and anything like a woodsman, you may capture ex- 
citing shots of elk and bear. Then there is the logging industry, 
lumber camps and pulp mills. Fishermen of the Gaspe and Nova 
Scotia, as well as fishermen up from New York all will provide 
you with many treasured shots. 

Although Canadian customs men will ask to see cameras, no 
duty is imposed on them or on a reasonable quantity of film. 
To facilitate travel a major airline has a pre-clearance service 
in crossing the Canadian border. Inquire at your travel agency. 


Ottawa’s Peace Tower (left) 


and a “Royal Mountie” make 
colorful setting for family 
photos. In long shots (Nova 
Scotia, above), large middle 
distance objects (tree), well 
placed, help composition. 














Nation 








National Film Board of Canada photos courtesy Canadian Government Travel Bureau 


Bow River Valley, Banff, Alberta. These western Canadian shots were taken 
by Gar Lunney, with a Rollei, standard for all Canadian government 
shooting. Lunney is on the staff of the National Film Board of Canada. 








ENGLAND 


Pan American World Airways 





aq? TO BE IN ENGLAND... !” June is one of the loveliest 
months in Great Britain, and this June promises to be especially 
exciting. For the much anticipated Coronation will enable many 
amateurs to photograph the magnificent Royal Procession. Don’t 
forget to make good use of your telephoto lens, whether you 


are using a still or movie camera, for your seat may be far away 
(if you’re lucky enough to find a vacant windowsill for hire! ). 


Subject matter in England is available by the basketful— 
don’t overlook places off the beaten track in the gentle Cotswolds 
and the Lake Country. Abandoned castles and ancient churches 
offer unlimited photographic possibilities. For the sports lover. 
there are famous cricket matches and Wimbledon tennis. 


June July Aug. Sept. 
Days of Rainfall 12 13 13 12 
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Photographs by 


Josephine U. Herrick 





Selected photo shops 





Kodak, Ltd. 
184, Regent St. 
London W.C. | 











Kodak, Ltd. 
45, Corporation St. 
Birmingham 
Will R. Rose . 
High St. : > oct ud aha ; 
Oxford ~ . a —— j 
“They're changing the guard at Buckingham Palace” (opposite page) 
—a must for your camera. For the rural scene above, the camera was 
focused at 25 feet, f/16 for detail in background and foreground. 
St. Martin's, Canterbury. Photo was Clovelly, North Devon. Yellow or orange fil- 
shot into sun, meter read for shadows. ter retains texture in anything that is sunlit. 
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DENMARK 


Danish National Travel Office 








Lav OF THE KINGS OF OLD—-Harold Bluetooth, Canute 
the Great and Christian IV (who is caricatured above). 
Denmark abounds in relics, scenery and happy tow- 
headed people for your photographic record. 

Use lots of color film in Scandinavia; the lush land- 
scape and gaily painted houses in rural regions stand out 
sharply against the clear atmosphere. You'll’ travel on 
ferries much of the time. going from one island to another 
(Denmark is made up of many islands), so be especially 
careful about moisture and salt water spray on your 
lenses. 

For sports photography, there’s much to be found 
from the soccer fields to waterfront. Danes are enthusias- 
tic sailors: their sleek boats are wonderfully photogenic. 





June July Aug. Sept. 


Days of Rainfall 12 15 16 14 























Mel Gumpin 


Danish: National Travel Office (Kostich ) 


Above: a street in Aarhus, Denmark’s 
open air museum. Left: waterfront scene 
near Jutland was taken with Argus C-3, 
medium yellow filter, £/11 at 1/50. 
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Danish National Travel 






















Left: Frederiksborg Castle, built by Chris- 
tian IV, is now a national historic museum 
where you should employ your camera out- 
side as well as within. 


Below: hikers on the west coast of Jutland 
were photographed with Argus C-3, medium 
yellow filter, £/16 at 1/50. 















Mel Gumpin 


Selected photo shops 





At the left is fabulous Tivoli, Copenhagen’s 


110-year-old playland. For night shots such Kodak Aktieselskab 
as this, use a tripod. Long exposures re- Ostergade | 
Copenhagen 


quire rock steadiness! Bach & Kirk, A/S 
Vimmelskaftet 38 
Copenhagen 
Kongsbak & Cohn 
Vimmelskaftet 43 
Copenhagen 
Thorkild Henriksen 
Skoubogade 4 
Copenhagen 





SWITZERLAND 





BP hotographers traveling to Switzerland will probably want to con- 
centrate on shooting the exciting. towering Alps. Mountain shooting 
can have confused results unless you compose your shots with selec- 
tivity and care. Haze filters are recommended for color shots, and 
yellow, or red filters for black-and-white work, for dramatic effects. 
When climbing the Matterhorn (pictured below)—if you’re that am- 
bitious and agile—by all means use a 35mm camera. It’s easy to 
carry and most convenient to use. 

Tourists should know that two cameras per person are allowed 
duty-free. Generally. two unexposed rolls of film may be taken in. 


Beringer & Pampaluchi 


~ 


Albert Steiner 


: J July Aug. t 
Days of Rainfall 1. 4, TY “a 


Selected photo shops 


Kodak S.A. 

11 Rue de la Confederation 
Geneva 

Kodak S.A. 

13 Avenue Jean Jacques Mercier 
Lausanne 

W. Koch 

Bahnhofstrasse || 

Zurich 














Lake at Zurich. Don’t forget to stop down 
when photographing subjects near water; it’s 
brighter than you think! 


Notorious Matterhorn (opposite page) has daunted many a 
climber, but now has routes for even the novice. Pontresina, 
in the Grisons region at the head of the Roseg Valley (above) 
is a well-known year-round resort. Terrain left by ancient 
glaciers makes interesting patterns before your camera. 
You'll photograph medieval buildings (below) in Zurich. 


Swiss National Travel Office photos 


E. Gyger 


Fast shutter stops spray of Staubbach Falls at 
Lauterbrunnen in Bernese Oberland. Haze fil- 
ter is often helpful in such distant shots. 













W HAT CAN ONE SAY about magic France that hasn’t been 
said before? Just this: take your camera wherever you go. The 
cafés, quais, city and village streets, chateaux and coast towns 
all burst with potential photographs you'll want to have for- 
ever. If you seek action, cover the Tour de France bicycle race 
during the summer. Or if you’re a horse-lover, the racetrack at 
the Bois de Boulogne will give you a workout. Telephoto lenses 





FRANCE 


are useful here, and so is a lens hood, for you may be shooting 
with backlight during early afternoon races. 

Tourists are permitted to enter France with one still and one 
movie camera per person, and ten rolls of raw film. 
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Pan American World Airways 
Scenes such as this on the boardwalk at Nice, French Riviera, can be enhanced by using deep yellow to 
red filters. The sun being behind the subject (which was in motion), the shutter was stopped down for 
clarity. Gargoyles (below) are from Notre Dame. Photographer Marcel Rodriguez used a Rolleicord. 
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Selected photo shops 





Kodak Pathe S.A.F. 
28 Place Vendome 
. Paris 

Kodak Pathe S.A.F. 


26 Rue de la Republique 
Lyons 


Kodak Pathe S.A.F. 
13 Avenue de la Victoire 
Nice 


Veronese 


18 Rue Godot de Mauroy 
Marcel Rodriguez Paris 

















Photos this page: French National Railroads 


Historic Mont St. Michel in Normandie, is pictured above. The tide, which rises to the walls of the town, 
cuts off practically all access from the mainland part of each day. Mont St. Michel is photogenic under 
almost any light conditions. Railroad tracks (below, left) snake through the French Alps of Savoy in a shot 
that leads the eye into the heart of the mountain barrier. A filter in such a shot will give you sky interest. 


Below, right: Cathedral of Rheims, Marne valley. A wide angle lens is often useful for architectural subjects. 
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SPAIN 








Georges Viollon’s Spanish Village was taken 
with a Leica Ill B with 35mm Elmar lens. He 
used a yellow green filter, and exposed £/6.3 
at 1/100 of a second. 


Georges Viollon 


Peter Buckley 


Banuuayt scorching weather characterizes most of 
Spain during the summer months, and the traveler will 
discover himself falling easily into the leisurely pace of 
Latin life. But don’t relax that camera! Bull ring, festivals 
and Spaniards at work should all be included in your 
photographic diary of this colorful country. 

No limitations on entering cameras and film exist at 
this time, but check with your travel agent or officials 
before taking in any sizable amount. 

Tourists traveling by motor should be extra careful 
about transporting film and equipment in the heat. Intense 
heat soon can ruin a valuable photographic investment. 














Another Viollon shot (right), 
A Cigarette, Please. This 
gypsy boy was photographed 
with a Crown Graphic 23, 
Plus X film, at 5 p.m. in May. 
Shooting at £/8, 1/100, Viol- 
lon used a yellow green fil- 
ter and developed in D-23. 
Buckley's Castle at Segovia 
(below) was shot at f/11 
1/50 in bright sunlight. He 


used a medium yellow filter. 


Peter Buckley 


Georges Viollon 





June July Aug. Sept. 
Days of Rainfall 6 3 3 7 








Selected photo shops 





Kodak S.A. 
Paseo de Gracia 22 


Barcelona 


Kodak S.A. 
Plaza de la Campana 10 
Seville 


Kodak S.A. 
Av. de Jose Antonio 6 
Madrid 
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E:wreror’s PALACES, gondolas, grapes and dazzling landscapes typify sunny 


Italy. It’s the camera-minded sightseer’s paradise from the Roman Baths to 
the swank Italian Riviera, from smouldering Vesuvius to the Italian Alps. 

Use as much color film as possible in Italy. The buildings from Medici 
times in Florence are executed in deep colored patterns, and of course you'll 
want shots of the famed blue grottoes of Capri. Italian summers are bright 
as well as hot, so keep a careful check on your exposure meter readings! 





Daysof June July Aug. Sept. 
Rainfall 6 2 3 6 








Selected photo shops 





Kodak S.p.A. 
Via Vittor Pisani 16 
Milan 


Kodak S.p.A. 
Via Nazionale 26 
Rome 


Giacomelli 
Via XXI1 Marzo 


Venice 


a Fred Maroon 


Piazza San Marco, Venice, 
on a foggy afternoon, looks 
moist and mysterious. Maroon 
used a Contax, f/4 at 1/50, 
on Super XX film. Do not 
shelve your camera because 
of bad weather. Remember, 


lack of sun means lack of Enit photos Italian State Tourist Office 


harsh shadows and_high- 
lights, and you will be able 
to make really different pic- 
tures. Always be sure to pro- 


tect your lens from moisture! 


Pan American World Airways 





It’s easy to avoid the ‘‘post- 
card picture’ when you com- 
pose your shots with care. 


This, of course, is Venice. 


The Roman Forum and Arch 
of Septimus Severus. High 
angle shot with wide angle 
lens creates sense of depth. 


The Colosseum by night. 
lights of passing automo- 
biles add to the exciting 
night patterns. 

















MEXICO 


American Airlines 


I. YOU ARE GOING TO DRIVE to Mexico City, don’t use up all your film 
on the spectacular scenery along the Pan American Highway! There 
are many things to photograph deep in the country itself: pyramids, 
peons, cities and jungle. Don’t be surprised if local folk expect a tip for 
posing, but don’t overtip. 

No passport is required for Americans entering Mexico. Twelve rolls 
of film may be taken in; cameras should be registered at the border. 


Interesting patterns of light and shade can be 
caught by your camera when photographing 
such buildings as the 16th century cathedral 
in Puebla (below). At right is a pyramid 
temple in Yucatan, built overnight by an old 
witch after an argument between her son and 
the Maya king—or so they say! 
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American Airlines 
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Day 





. June July Aug. Sept. 
Days of Rainfall i9 25 24 20 





Selected photo shops 
Kodak Mexicana 
Calle Londres No. 16 


Agencia de Correros 148 
Mexico 6, D.F. 





The old cathedral in San Martin (right) 
is silhouetted through an arch. Maya 
children play among ruins of Chichen 
Itza and Uxmal (below). Selection of 


viewpoint is a key to good photographs. 
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American Airlines 
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American Airlines 


Popocatepetl, 17,795 feet above sea lev- 





el, offers ominous crater for the aerial 
er mountain climbing photographer. 
Try infra-red film on this type of shot. 





July Aug. Sept. 
13 13 13 


Days of Rainfall 
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At play, at rest—these are scenes typi- 
cal of Hawaii. The photographer's 
tricks make each shot dramatic: dark 
frame of tree (right), camera angle 
and composition (below), shooting into 
the sun (opposite page, below). 


United Airlines photos 
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BF... MANY Hawaii is going to be the vacation password this 
year and the tourist could hardly have picked a more glamorous 
place to go with his camera. Whether he wants to make pictures 
of handsome Hawaiians, palm trees or pineapples, it’s a bright 
and sunlit photographic mecca. 

For action shooting, there are poised surfboard riders, casual 
yet surefooted. Or native fishermen who cast gigantic nets into 
the sea for their livelihood. The photographer will want to shoot 
all this and more, too. An American territory, Hawaii can supply 
you adequately with films, equipment and processing facilities. 
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FRED MAROON: 


He Took His Camera To Europe 


I, SEPTEMBER 1950 Fred Maroon left New York for a 
year’s study at the architectural school of the Beaux Arts 
in Paris. But he did not limit himself to the profession of 
architecture. Because of provisions made at the Beaux 
Arts to encourage student travel, he was able to spend 
every other month traveling throughout Europe and, when 
school let out, spent the entire summer of 1951 completing 
an odyssey through all the countries—without exception 
—on this side of the Iron Curtain. 

The purpose of this continual journeying (made by 
train, boat, auto and plane), was to gather photographs 
for a book on Europe that Maroon had always wanted to 
do. Not the usual, rosy-hued glimpse of the European 
landscape—but a book that would show the actual ex- 
perience conveyed by the persons and places themselves. 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY is proud to be able to present 
in this issue two photographs from the collection created 
by Maroon (pages 44 and 51). 

Maroon did not begin his photographic career in Europe. 
however. He had already won awards and praise from 
top-flight American magazine editors for his editorship 
of the 1950 Catholic University yearbook which he de- 
signed himself and for which he made hundreds of 
excellent photographs. As a result of his achievement with 
this yearbook he was invited in 1952 to address the PSA 
Convention in New York on the subject of “Photo- 
Journalism.” 

Maroon’s equipment on the European trip was astonish- 
ingly simple. He carried an automatic Rolleiflex and a 
Contax Ila and, for accessories, filters ar 4 _c only. 
No tripod, no telescopic or wide-angle lenses. ne of the 


paraphernalia that most photographers fee: obliged to 
inflict upon themselves, “Make do” was his slogan under 


any and all travel conditions. Always stripped for action, 
he was ready to begin shooting the moment he had crossed 
from one border to another. And all conditions of weather 
were suitable for photography as far as Maroon was 
concerned. 

Some of the most inspiring things about traveling in 
Europe. Maroon believes, are the variety and contrasts 





of life. Social conditions and ways of life change com- 
pletely as you move across a border. Unlike the homog- 
eneous culture of America where a man in Los Angeles 
could wake up in New York and not know the difference. 
the diversity of customs in Europe furnishes the photog- 
rapher with fresh material at every turn. 

What to shoot? “The situation dictates what you would 
do.” Maroon says. If you have a “selective eye” the most 
familiar scene—no matter how many times it has been 
photographed before—can be given new interest. Rain. 
snow, fog, night—there is no element of nature that 
cannot be used to the photographer’s advantage. 

As for technical problems, Maroon points out that film 
is difficult to get in many places and usually the only 
widths available are 120 and 35mm. He used mostly Ilford 
(English) film and Eastman Kodak’s Super XX. On each 
stage of his trip he carried up to 100 rolls of film with 
him and estimates that he took 5000 pictures in the course 
of the year’s project. At the moment he is in the midst of 
editing this vast body of work for publication in the near 
future. But the work is not lying unseen. Three of his 
pictures were hung recently at the “Young Strangers” 
exhibition in the Museum of Modern Art. His work has 
appeared in Life, Life’s “Picture History of Western 
Man.” Photography, This Week and other publications. 

It is rare that one sees a young photographer and feels 
immediately that “This is it!” But the earmarks of fine 
discrimination, good taste and compassionate artistry— 
to mingle a group of much-abused cliches—have been 
noted in Fred Maroon’s work by all who have seen it. 

It is good to know, too, that the mantle of Cartier- 
Bresson (the comparison is inevitable) is now partially 


shared by such a young photographer as Maroon, He is 


to all intents and purposes, still working as an amateur— 
still taking pictures for the love of taking pictures. It is 
with such amateurs that the future of photography as a 
meaningful occupation, craft and art, lies. We look for- 
ward to the fine book which Fred Maroon is certain to 
make of his recent work. 

—P. Voyant 
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At the end of their yearly pilgrimage from Paris to Chartres, two French students stare up at the ancient 
Fred Maroon cathedral. Maroon has caught the moment of arrival perfectly in this amusing photograph. The ice 


cream cones seem to symbolize the joys and distractions of pilgrims, tourists and travelers everywhere. 
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Vacation time has come again, the one 
break in environment that many people 
get in a year. It is usually carefully planned 
and eagerly looked forward to, happily 
spent and then fondly remembered. In 
these different aspects it gives pleasure for 
many weeks besides the time of its actual 
duration. In other words, for most people 
it is the great event of the year. 

Nobody can get as much fun out of a 
vacation as a photographer, no matter what 
his degree of proficiency in that line. Take 
the three tenses of vacations just alluded 
to. One might naturally assume that the 
real fun of a vacation would occur only 
while it was in progress, but there are 
strong protagonists otherwise. Some of 
them think there is more zest in anticipa- 
tion than in fulfillment, while others make 
a good argument that fond recollection 
tops them all. 

The answer probably depends upon your 
personal mental hookup and how many 
loose connections there are in it. But the 
answer is immaterial. The argument itself 
is worthwhile because it will surely develop 
the fact that there is a lot of enjoyment in 
all three phases of a vacation, and it will 
probably open your eyes to some of them 
that you had never fully appreciated be- 
fore. The photographer’s hobby is so versa- 
tile that it will probably help win the 
argument no matter which side of the tri- 
angle he takes, for it fits right in with all 
of them. 

The planning period usually begins with 
some financial juggling to see how much 
can be made available and how far it will 
take us. Within the limits thus imposed, 
definite plans are made. Many vacationists 
used to go to the same place every year, 
but with travel easier and faster now, there 
is increased desire for change. Gone is the 
day when the postman enjoyed a long walk 
and the sailor ashore hunted for a_ boat. 
Relief from monotony and something to 
stir somnolent wits are now most generally 
sought, and for this there is nothing like 
unaccustomed scenes and new acquaint- 
ances. 

After planning where he will go, what 
clothes to pack and where to leave the 
family cat, the photographer gets down to 
the real important business of deciding 
what equipment to take. Of course the 
kind of equipment will vary with the indi- 
vidual because we all specialize more or 
less. After that, bulk and weight are usu- 
ally the determining factors. I immediately 
recall an old friend who always said that 
he would never take anything but his small 
camera on a vacation. And he never did. 
But his small camera was an 8x10 view, in 
distinction. to the 11x14 with which he did 
all serious work. 

Times have changed, and most of us 
with it. I remember a horseback trip with 
a pack mule entirely laden with photo- 
graphic duffle, and the diamond hitch being 
loosened and thrown again with dizzying 
frequency to get different pieces of appara- 
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tus into play. At the other extreme, and 
many years later, I have made trips with 
nothing but a 35mm slipped into a hip 
pocket and never recall missing anything I 
really wanted for lack of more equipment. 
Somewhere in between would probably be 
a sensible compromise, but there are many 
reasons why most of us don’t want to be 
sensible all the time. In fact, just acting 
goofy once in while is a vacation in itself. 
So give that due weight in choosing what 
you will take. 

Many photographic gadgets are really 
nothing but playthings. Dealers have long 
recognized that the sale of cameras and 
firearms would be much less if so many 
were not sold for playthings instead of for 
their utility. People get a great kick out of 
handling and admiring a beautiful piece of 
mechanism even if they have little practical 
use for its refinements and niceties. This is 
harmless fun. If you enjoy it, carry along 
a lot of stuff to gloat over to your heart’s 
content on your vacation when you will 
have more time for it than you do at home. 

Then you can be one of those exhibition- 
ists who like to take the field completely 
festooned with a couple of cameras, tripod, 
exposure meter, shining flash equipment 
and an obviously expensive gadget bag 
bulging with film, filters, flashbulbs, spare 
lenses, alternate viewfinders, sunshades and 
what-have-you. While thus displaying their 
entire stock in trade they bask in many 
admiring glances cast in their direction. 
Go to it fellows. Anything for a laugh. 

There is a lot to be said for the 35mm 
camera for vacations. I have known people 
to give it up after trying to learn photog- 
raphy with one, but never anyone to give 
it up after graduating to it from experience 
with larger cameras. I mean for vacations, 
which does not preclude the use of other 
cameras on other occasions. Its lightness is 
an asset whether you are getting weighed 
in for an air trip, climbing a mountain, or 
just toting it all day. Its size makes it so 
inconspicuous that you can get many shots 
that would otherwise clam up or flee at 
your approach. It holds so much film you 
can shoot it all day without reloading, which 
is a great advantage in bad weather or 
when things are happening fast. It is the 
cheapest camera to operate, if that interests 
you. But people who do not care how they 
squander a few cents discard the end of a 
roll every night and insert a new one to 
start the next day right so that they prac- 


tically never have to change a film in the 
open. This is good insurance against dust 
trouble and light-struck film. 

If you work both monochrome and color, 
to save the investment of another camera 
and the bother of lugging two, shoot every- 
thing in color. In one evening at home you 
can make from your color shots all the 
black-and-white negatives you will want 
from any ordinary trip, and you will be 
dollars ahead of the game. 

Don’t be like the old guy who said he 
would use a 35mm, only his back wasn’t 
stout enough to carry all the gadgets you 
had to have to go with it. The standard 
50mm lens is all you need for most any 
shot. I wish I had back all the money it 
cost me to learn that. Take the camera as 
it stands, a couple of filters and an ex- 
posure meter, and you are boss of most any 
situation you are likely to meet. 

It is all right to take new clothes on a 
vacation but poor policy to take new shoes 
or cameras. If you must have a new cam- 
era, get it in time to shoot and develop a 
few rolls and learn its tricks. I knew a fel- 
low who industriously shot his way around 
the world with an untried camera and got 
nothing but duds. 

Take a tripod if you want to, but they 
are bulky and heavy and the odds are 
against needing one except when using 
color. For general photography with modern 
fast emulsions for black-and-white, the 
times when you need a firm support for a 
camera and can’t improvise one are very 
scarce. 

While your wife is looking over your 
shirts and socks to see if there are any holes 
in them, you better be doing as much for 
your photographic equipment. Open your 
camera and wipe the inside with a damp 
cloth to remove any dust that has col- 
lected to vex you. The shutter is likely 
to be sluggish if it has not been used for a 
long time. Operating it a dozen times be- 
fore putting in any film will usually limber 
it up enough to make it function nearer to 
indicated speeds. 

If your flashlight batteries are more than 
a few months old, put in new ones without 
bothering to test them with that little gadg- 
et you may have. They might kick that off 
with their last expiring gasp and then quit 
cold the first time you try to use them. Or 
even worse, old batteries may operate with 
a lag that throws them out of synch. Loosen 
up on a few dimes and be sure. 
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Revere stereo camera 





Wirgin Footswitch 





Pullin Rangefinder 





Kodak B-C Flasholder 


Revere Stereo Camera 


The Revere 33 is the name of the first 
stereo camera to be made by the Revere 
Co., of Chicago. The camera features 
matched, coated 35mm focal length lenses, 
{/3.5 to £/22. Its shutter is compur type 
and is coupled and synchronized, with re- 
tarded gears, ring set, behind the lens shut- 
ter and automatic or manual cocking. 
Shutter speeds are from 44 to 1/200. Flash 
synchronizer accommodates Type M lamps 
(44 to 1/25), Type F lamps (4 to 1/100) 
and Type X (stroboscopic, all speeds). Flash 
contact is provided in an accessory clip on 
top of the camera. 

The viewfinder provides for an erect and 
unreversed direct view image, parallax ad- 
justment and leveler. For focusing, there 
is an internal cam which is coupled by a 
knob to the top of the camera. A distance 
scale as well as an adjacent depth of field 
scale are included. Focusing is from three 
feet to infinity. 

A coupled, superimposed type range- 
finder gives a magnification of 1.2X. Filter 
mounts and automatic film transports are 
standard equipment. 

Revere 33 takes 16 pairs of pictures of 
pictures on a 20 exposure roll, 29 pairs on 
a 36 exposure roll and 20 pairs on an 
Eastman 20 exposure stereo roll. 

Priced at $174.50, the Revere 33 is now 
available at camera stores. A companion 
stereo viewer is also available for $18.50. 

Consult your local camera shop, or write 
the Revere Co., 320 East 21st St., Chicago 
16, Ill. Please mention American Puo- 
TOGRAPHY when writing. 


Cast Aluminum Footswitch 


The Wirgin Footswitch, Model II, a pre- 
cision built switching device for enlargers, 
lighting units, contact printers and other 
electrical apparatus, is ideal for darkroom 
work in that it enables the photographer to 
have free use of his hands. The switch 
connects to the electrical outlet with a six 
foot cord and combination plug, to which 
the cord from the enlarger (or other piece 
of apparatus) connects. By pressing down 
on the switch with foot or knee, a complete 
circuit is made. The unit weighs 144 pounds, 
measures 314x5 inches and is priced at 
$5.95. For further details, write the Camera 
Specialty Co., Inc., 50 West 29th St., New 
York 1, N. Y. Please mention AMERICAN 
PHOTOGRAPHY when writing. 


Swing-Wedge Rangefinder 


The Pullin Rangefinder is a handy pre- 
cision photographic tool designed on a 
swing-wedge principle. Focusing is affected 
by the swing of the convex lens in the 
swing-wedge assembly—the degree of rota- 
tion necessary to secure coincidence is in- 
dicated on a calibrated dial which shows 
the precise range. Since the movement of 
the swing-wedge is four times greater than 
that of a rotating mirror for the same dis- 
tance measurement, accuracy is therefore 
insured, according to the manufacturer. 

The compact instrument weighs less than 
three ounces and measures 4xlx1 inches. 
Its field of view is split centrally across the 
whole width, eliminating the necessity of 
focusing on a small central position of the 
view. The user is thus given the benefit of 
a double check on the exact point of defi- 
nition of the whole field of view. It measures 
distances down to two feet, and has three 
interchangeable depth of focus scales which 
correspond to focal lengths of two inches 
(50mm), three inches (75mm) and 444 
inches (110mm). On each of the three 
scales the “f” numbers are duplicated on 
either side of the datum line. For further 
information, write the Camera Specialty Co., 
50 West 29th St., New York 1, N. Y. Please 
mention AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Kodak B-C Flasholder 


Eastman Kodak Co. is now producing a 
B-C flasholder which effectively combines 
the advantages of the Kodak Standard 
Flasholder, the Lumaclad Reflector and the 
Kodak B-C Flashpack. Of rugged construc- 
tion, the B-C Flasholder comes with a handy 
bracket and nonkinking cord. It has a 
Lumaclad reflector which can be positioned 
on either side of the camera to provide good 
distribution of reflected light. 

4 200mfd condensor is incorporated in 
the flasholder for sure synchronization as 
well as long battery life. The Kodak Flash- 
guard is included. Price, complete, from 


your local Kodak dealer, $10.40. 


Low Priced 8mm Camera 


Bell & Howell Co. announces the 220, an 
easily operated 8mm movie camera, at a 
price directed to the economically minded 
movie amateur. Retailing at $49.95, the 220 
works on a simple set, sight and shoot basis 
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—you set with a “sundial” (which auto- 
matically sets the lens when turned to any 
one of the four outdoor light conditions 
shown), then sight through the picture win- 
dow (to see the exact area to be filmed, in 
actual size) and shoot (by pressing down 
the starting button). 

The lens of the 220 is said to cover 25 
percent more picture area than conventional 
lenses supplied with most 8mm _ cameras. 

Pre-focused lens, ten foot wind, three- 
way starting button, automatic footage 
counter, and simplified loading are featured 
in the 220. It is built of die-cast aluminum, 
has hobbed gears throughout, is governor 
controlled and weighs only 35 ounces. A 
sheath case of top grain cowhide is available 
for $4.95. A telephoto attachment is also 
available for shooting at a distance. This 
is priced at $22.95. 

For additional information, write Bell & 
Howell, 7100 McCormick Rd., Chicago 45, 
Illinois. Please say you read it here. 


16mm Projector 


Bell & Howell announces the new model 
273 projector for 16mm film. It has an 
extremely bright screen image by means of 
a straight-line optical system and new type 
of 750-watt lamp witk compact filament, de- 
signed by Westinghouse. 273’s reel arms 
and front plate are die-cast as a unit, and 
drive and rewind mechanism is activated by 
spring-belt power transmission. It is not 
necessary to switch the 400-foot capacity 
reels for rewind. 

A two-toned gray case has also been de- 
signed to latch directly to the platform of 
273. Made of Royalite, it has leather-like 
texture and wearability. Including federal 
tax, 273 retails at $199.95. 


Praktica 1953 


Now familiar to many amateurs and pro- 
fessionals, the 1953 Practica fx reflex cam- 
era is coming in from abroad in greater 
shipments in response to growing popularity. 
The camera provides for complete inter- 
changeability of lenses, fx synchronization, 
prismatic finder for eye level viewing and 
other built-in characteristics. A wide range 
of accessories for the 1953 Praktica are avail- 
able. For information, write the Kine Cam- 
era Co., 11 West 20th St., New York 11, 
N. Y. Please mention AMERICAN PuHotoc- 
RAPHY when writing. 
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Carbon Ink Adheres to Film 


A new ink that has the covering power 
of drawing ink has been developed for 
adhesion to film, glass, acetate and other 
slick surfaces. Stable enough to be used in 
some fountain pens without clogging, the 
ink also withstands freezing and thawing 
without harm, says the manufacturer. A 
durable, quick drying (two minutes) ink, 
the product will not flake when writing on 
such material as film which is often, as in 
the case of 35mm and movie film, repeatedly 
rolled. For further details, write the Elec- 
trochemical Laboratories, 1430 Terrace Dr., 
Tulsa, Okla. Please mention AMERICAN 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Pocket Stereoscope 


A pocket stereoscope has been announced 
for stereoscopic viewing on a table or flat 
surface. Small, folding and compact, the 
instrument has a magnification power of 
21\4X, and covers photographs up to 3x3 
inches. Interpupillary adjustment is pro- 
vided. Finished in black enamel, the viewer, 
complete with fine grain leather case, is 
priced at $4.80. For details, write Meyer- 
Opticraft, Inc., 39 West 60th St., New York 
23, N. Y. Please say you saw it here. 


Flash Unit by Kalart 


Manufactured by Kalart, the Super Speed 
Flash with built-in Flash Exposure Kal-Q- 
lator, is a handy aid to the photographer in 
taking correctly exposed flash pictures. 

The Flash Kal-Q-Lator tells the correct 
setting for color or black-and-white film 
for flash shots at any distance, and for any 
combination of flashbulb, film and shutter 
speed that may be used. The Super Speed 
Flash, an all metal, two-cell battery type 
unit, includes a concentrating reflector, test 
light and flashbulb ejector. The unit is 
finished in polished metal and baked-on 
crinkle metal, is light-weight and easy to 
use. Models are available for almost every 
camera, with or without built-in flash syn- 
chronization. For cameras with built-in 
sync, $9.95; for non-syne cameras with self 
setting shutters, $10.95; and for non-sync 
cameras with set-and-release shutter, $19.95. 
For additional details, write the Kalart Co., 
Inc., Plainville, Conn. Please mention 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY when writing. 






Lacquer Adds Brilliance to Prints 


Spray-Glo, a concentrated bright daylight 
fluorescent lacquer, adheres perfectly to 
paper, the manufacturer claims, to provide 
more brilliance to pictures. Sold in the 
familiar aerosol spray can, the lacquer is 
available in fire orange, saturn yellow, rocket 
red, are yellow, signal green and neon red. 
An undercoater for use on colored surfaces 
is also available. Direct inquiries to the 
Craftint Mfg. Co., 1615 Collamer Ave., 
Cleveland 10, Ill. Please mention AMERICAN 
PHOTOGRAPY when writing. 


B&H Reduces 16mm Prices 


A $15.00 list price reduction on 16mm 
magazine load motion picture cameras has 
been announced by Bell & Howell. Retail 
prices are now $174.95 for the model 200 
with one inch f/2.5 lens; $219.95 for model 
200-T (two lens turret) with one inch f/2.5 
lens. Both cameras were introduced by the 
company in November, 1951. 


Filter for Box Tengor 


Carl Zeiss, Inc., announces that a two- 
time filter is now available for the Zeiss 
Box Tengor, the box camera with three dia- 
phragm stops and three distance lens focus- 
ing. Of solid optical yellow glass, the filter 
is furnished in a mount designed for use on 
the camera, and is priced at $2.50. Consult 
your local Zeiss dealer. 


Giant Color Print Service 


A west coast firm announces that it is 
providing a blow-up color print service en- 
abling as large as 40x60 inch prints to 
be made from transparencies. Literature 
is available from Panorama Color Prints, 
181744 W. Glenoaks Blvd., Glendale, Calif. 
Please mention AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Rapid Winder for Leica 


The Leicavit Rapid Winder, a device that 
permits exposure of 36 pictures in the Leica 
camera in 25 seconds or less, has been 
introduced by E. Leitz, Inc. All Leica 
cameras with serial numbers higher than 
400,000 will accommodate the new mechan- 
ism with neither factory conversions nor 
adjustments being required. To operate, a 
trigger in the baseplate, which replaces the 
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Bell & Howell's 220 8mm (above), 
and 273 projector 16mm (right) 


1953 Praktica fx reflex 


camera’s baseplate, is pulled down to wind 
the camera instantaneously. When not in 
use, the trigger folds into the baseplate. 
Special cases for Leicas equipped with the 
rapid winder are available. Leicavit Rapid 
Winder is priced at $24.00; the special case, 
$12.60. For further details, write E. Leitz, 
Inc., 468 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Please say you read it here. 


Sonotrack Coating Available 


Eastman Kodak announces its magnetic 
sound track coating service for double per- 
forated 16mm film. The coating is applied 
to the base of the film in the same position 
as sound tracks appear on single-perforated 
film. Price of the coating service is $.025 
per foot minimum charge per order will be 
$10.00. Consult your local Kodak dealer for 
additional details. 








Color print service makes giant murals 





Pocket stereoscope for table viewing 


Custom Lens Cases 


A complete line of custom, all-leather 
lens cases includes sizes from two to nine 
inches in height. All cases are full grain 
cowhide saddle leather, with suede interiors 
and sponge rubber bottoms, and are priced 
from $4.50 to $13.95. Inquire at your cam- 
era shop, or write J. B. Perrin & Co., 8510 
Warner Dr., Culver City, Calif. Please 
mention AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Concentrated Developer 


A highly concentrated developer, espe- 
cially suited for Varigam, is called Platinum 
Tone. One 16 ounce bottle, costing 99 cents, 
yields five quarts of solution—sufficient to 
develop 200 8x10 prints. For additional 
information, write Edwal Scientific Prod- 


ucts, Ringwood, Il. Please mention Amer- 
ICAN PHOTOGRAPHY when writing. 


Window Sleeve Binders 


Binders containing a copious amount of 
Mikafilm window sleeve protector sheets 
will be welcomed by the photographer who 
wants to protect his pictures from dirt and 
damage. Called Ful-Vu Large Capacity 
Binders, these come in either double multo- 
ring or twin wire arrangement to hold up to 
60 window sleeves. Each sleeve holds two 
inserts, back to back, making a total of 
120 exhibits. Photographs slide in (there is 
no pasting involved) and are held by mag- 
netic attraction. The binders come in the 
following sizes: 8x10, 84%4xll and 11x14. 
For details, write to Cooks’, Inc., 780 Wright 
Ave., Camden 1, N. J. Please mention 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY. 
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PRINT 
COMPETITION 


B ARTLESVILLE CC, of Bartlesville, Okla., presents pictures 
marked by a variety of subject matter. excellence of 
technique and intriguing reflections of mood. By unique 
framing. Medalist Frank Heller transforms what other- 
wise could have been just another portrait and combines 
the attributes of high key and long scale. H. R. Sailors 
utilizes a lone figure to enliven a straightforward study 
in textures and perspective. Ben Buchanan shows how 
the simple subject matter found in anybody’s backyard 


can be organized effectively for pattern and mood. 


H. R. Sailors, The Observer 


J. R. Owen, Window Rock 





MONTHLY PRINT COMPETITION 


Delbert Pidgeon, Pause for Prayer 


Nina B. Pidgeon, Lights and Shadows 


Ben B. Buchanan, Evening Sky 
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FOR MEMBERS ONLY is dedicated to the news, views and 
activities of photographic organizations, with special emphasis 
upon camera clubs and their operational problems. 

Photographic organizations are requested to direct their bulle- 
tins regularly to: FOR MEMBERS ONLY, AMERICAN PHOTOG- 
RAPHY, 553 Avenue of the Americas, New York 11, N. Y. 


VACATIONS MAY CHANGE BUT NEED NOT HALT THE 
ACTIVITIES OF CAMERA CLUB PROGRAMS 


Summertime, hot weather and vacations 
are poor excuses for cessation of camera 
club activities. Contests may stop, for even 
the number of rounds in prize fights is 
limited, yet by and large the club can go 
right on clubbing. 

Some clubs do exactly that. They meet 
every week, 52 times a year. They make 
their summer programs more informal, 
giving every member a change. Here are 
some suggestions: 

Outdoor Meeting. Get the hot-shot spe- 
cial speaker again and, this time, meet 
with him or her outdoors, on location. 
Here’s a chance to take the club to the 
exact spot, and to show every member how 
things are done. 

Backyard Meeting. If any member has 
a commodious backyard, and is agreeable 
to the proposal, a backyard outdoor meet- 
ing could be fun. An operating barbecue 
pit adds to the occasion. 

Clinic Picnics. These can range any- 
where from a short motor trip to a nearby 
park, with sandwiches popping from camera 
bags, to a weekend camping trip. Don't 
worry about pictures; develop club friend- 
ships. 

Field Trips. Such trips most certainly 
can replace some summer meetings. Get 
some ideas as to where members would 
like to go, scout the possibilities, and you're 
off! 

Special Projects. These cooperative club 
undertakings can get started in the summer. 
Then they'll have momentum as the meet- 
ing season opens. Make plans now to get 
those summer and fall aspects of scenes to 
be shown sequentially as they appear in 
the four seasons. 

Mountains and Marines. No time like 
the summer to visit these places. If there's 
a speleantologist in the group, he'll take the 
club underground for cave shots. 


Boat Trips. Clubs customarily can ob- 
tain excursion rates for members on boats 
making trips to nearby ports and resorts. 
Avoid public excursions unless the mem- 
bers want human-interest shots. Better 
board a ship that’s reasonably seaworthy, 
and stick to calm waters. 

Park Jaunts. Local, state and national 
parks are at their best in summer. Have 
an advance chat with park officials so that 
there will be complete understanding on 
both sides. 

Historical Pilgrimages. Frequently, it is 
possible to take the club to some historical 
site to imbibe a bit of local history and 
the scandals of the ages. Urge tour con- 
ductors to make their spiels brief, for 
nothing’s more impatient to stop listening, 
start shooting, than a camera club on a 
trip. 

Nature Visits. Members whose contacts 
with Nature have been limited to mosqui- 
toes and poison ivy can learn a lot about 
Nature’s more favorable aspects if the club 
is escorted by someone familiar alike with 
indigenous flora, fauna, and camera. Warn- 
ing: hornets are disciplined to be coop- 
erative. 

Garden Meandering. Now is the time to 
contact the local garden clubs and discover 
where is what which will fascinate the 
club members with color cameras. 

Luna Park. Might as well take the club 
on a trip to any amusement park and give 
the members a whack at carousels and 
ferris wheels. 

Sports Events. Races—dog, horse, or 
automobile—afford many good shots to 
those quick on the shutter. So do skeet 
shoots, archery, fishing, kite-flying, and 
other outdoor sports activities. 

Beaches. Bathing Suits. and Blondes. No 
suggestions necessary. Nature will take 
its course, that is evident. 





VACATION PICTURES 
WIN CLUB CONTESTS 


There's no time like summer vacation for 
shooting the pictures which will win next 
winters club contests. More and more 
amateur photographers are taking “camera 
vacations,’ combining photography with 
travel, sports, and hobbies—or vice versa. 

Travel being something less than nec- 
essary, even those who vacation in their 
own backyards can accumulate excellent 
pictures. One of the nation’s outstanding 
photographers remarked when World War 
II restricted his activities that he and his 
color camera were finding a whole new 
world in the half-acre about his home. 

Vacations should encourage photogra- 
phers to use, and to apply, their imagina- 
tion. “Travel shots” come easily, but the 
smart photographer will look for something 
better, different and more impressive than 
post card illustrations. Vacation is the 
time to make those sequence shots, telling 
in photographs the whole story of a place 
or subject. 


Travel Shots 


In recent years, there has been an epi- 
demic of travel shots. Many are techni- 
cally excellent. About one in 1000 has 
that indefinable something which makes it 
outstanding. 

For instance, amateurs by the hundreds 
have been shooting a Mexican lake where 
fishermen cast their nets from dugouts, or 
dry them along the shore. Yet never a 
sign of a fish until, recently, a scientific 
magazine possibly with more interest in 
ichthyology than photography, incorporated 
several fish in a picture of the same 
Mexican fishermen with the same nets on 
the same lake. (Note to fishing photogra- 
phers: Cludea pseudohispanica! } 

The fact that the fish proved to be sar- 
dines’ cousins is less important than that, 
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whatever his objective, one photographer 
captured the supreme moment rather than 
just a beautiful setting. There’s a moral 
there for vacationing photographers, who 
should at least try to distinguish between 
the sunset on Lake Wassapotamie and any 
old sunset anywhere. 


Use The Imagination 


Speaking of sunsets, perennial target of 
photographers equipped for color, there are 
thousands of first-class photographs to be 
made at the same places and of the same 
subjects—if they will apply imagination 
and create better pictures. That may take 
time, thought, and effort, yet it is better 
to return from vacation with four fine 
pictures than with 14 rolls of snapshots. 


Backyard Shooting 


If that photographer in the hammock 
will open his eyes long enough to look 
about his own backyard, he too will find 
photographs of excellence. More and more 
the miniature camera is revealing the fas- 
cinating possibilities of small things. And 
with the interesting result that wielders of 
larger cameras also are becoming interested 
in close-ups. They never knew the bellows 
reached so far! 

For instance, the bark of the old apple 
tree shading the hammock may be far 
more interesting photographically than the 
whole tree. It could be more interesting 
even than the traditional still-life of the 
apples parked in the missus’ sewing basket 
resting on grandma’s antimacassar against 
a backdrop fabricated from sister’s ba- 
bushka. 


Look for Opportunities 


Wherever the vacationing photographer 
goes—or doesn’t go—he’ll find photographic 
opportunities, provided he grasps them. 
Incidentally, those camera clubs which hold 
no meetings during the summer can main- 
tain the continuity of club life and member 
interest by holding field trips. The jour- 
neys need cover no great distance; they can 
be exercises in finding nearby pictures 
which have been overlooked. 

The world isn’t exactly over-supplied 
with good photographs—of any subject— 
which incorporate interest, feeling, under- 
standing and human sympathy. Not just 
technically cold etudes, but pictures made 
by perceptive and sensitive photographers 
who have something to say to the world 
about the world. 


Snap-Snapping Enroute 


Nothing heretofore said overlooks the 
fact that photographers can have a wonder- 
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ful vacation also by just snapping as they 
go. They can fill albums with prints which 
enable them to relive their journeys again 
and again. This can be enjoyable photog- 
raphy, and good photography, too. 

Still, it’s a pretty wonderful world. It 
does seem as if anyone with a camera who 
has been exposed to camera club discipline 
could dedicate just a few precious moments 
of vacation time to creating that picture 
of pictures! 


MAKE CERTAIN THAT CAMERA 
TOURS ALLOW SHOOTING TIME 


“Camera tours” are becoming increas- 
ingly available to amateur photographers. 
Some really are productive photographic 
jaunts, but others may be just ordinary 
tours with photography used as “bait.” The 
bonafide camera tours have these, among 
other, characteristics: 

They visit places which are photogenic 
at times propitious for photography. 

They allow photographers plenty of time 
to make pictures. 

They make certain that the photographers 
are “on location” during the favorable 
hours. 

They put emphasis upon photography 
rather than travel by limiting the itinerary. 

They provide an escort who is as familiar 
with photography as with geography. 


EAST AND WEST MEET— 
FORM CAMERA CLUB! 


Camera clubs thinking they have problems 
should learn about camera club Problems. 
And their children! Such as no camera 
stores, no darkrooms, no running water, 
little film and less paper. 

These are the circumstances which, at 
least until recently, attended the birth and 
growth of the Seisui Camera Club, of Naze 
City, Amami Oshima, Ryukyu Islands. Any 


Pictorial Prize winner at 
the First Print Competi- 
tion of the Seisui Cam- 
era Club, made by Mem- 
ber Koichi Kanamori. 
under post-war difficul- 
ties, including no run- 
ning water! 


camera club officer who wants the know- 
how of getting along under such conditions 
can write to Seisui President, Iekuni 
Murayama, Editor, Nankai Nichi Nichi 
Shimbrun (South Sea Daily News), Naze- 
shi, Amami Guntu, Ryukyu Islands. 

Airmail is 25 cents. There’s a certain 
language difficulty which recommends the 
use of simple words for better under- 
standing on both sides. Also, there is need 
for patience. The operation of translating 
English into Japanese and converting Japa- 
nese into English for reply scarcely is 
paced by the mail planes. Any American 
camera clubs which think the Seisui, mean- 
ing “Blue Water,” club has done a good 
job might drop the club a simple line 
saying so. 


Off the Beaten Path 


To get geography straight, Amami 
Oshima is one of the northern Ryukyu 
Islands, which lie south of Japan, separat- 
ing the East China and Philippine Seas. 
It is due south of Korea and due north of 
Okinawa, which it approaches in size. 

Approximately one-third the area of 
Rhode Island, with about one-seventh the 
population, Amami Oshima supports 110,- 
000 people on land which is agriculturally 
inferior, but photographically wonderful. 
Rugged, pine-clad mountains and deep 
fiords invite the amateur to exercise his 
camera in weather as consistently warm 
as that of Tampa, Fla. These photographic 
assets are somewhat deflated by heavy 
rainfall, with clear days uncommon. 

Amami Oshima is off the beaten path 
and under administration of the United 
States Army. The people are more defi- 
nitely Japanese than Okinawan, comprising 
probably the largest thoroughly Japanese 
population under the American Flag. Also, 
they have acquired the Japanese affection 
and talent for photography. 
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Seisui Camera Club, Naze City, Amami Oshima, Ryukyu Islands. Dinner meeting, Dec. 8, 
1951. Club functions despite ubundance of rain and shortage of photographic supplies 


When Photographers Meet! 


This story finds itself in print chiefly 
because an American amateur grasped the 
opportunity of an infrequent clear day to 
make some shots of this strange land—and 
found himself the unsuspecting subject of 
an American field trip! 

He is Douglas G. Haring, Professor of 
Anthropology at Syracuse University, who 
spent six months of 1951-52 in Amami 
Oshima with an army research project. He 
had climbed a promontory and was busy 
with his composition when he noticed he 
was being photographed by an Amamian. 
Happening to look in another direction, he 
stared into the lens of a second Amamian 
amateur. Both disclosed that they found 
him as unusual and as interesting a subject 
as he found their country. 


So They Organized! 


It is traditional that when three amateurs 
get together, a camera club is born. In the 
course of Professor Haring’s visit, Seisui 
was organized and a camera store opened 
for business in Naze, the leading city. Until 
then, film and paper were scarce and ex 
pensive. Enlarging paper was almost im- 
possible to obtain. The burning of Naze 
during World War II left the Amamians 
living in shacks, so darkrooms were chiefly 
the stuff of dreams. And the city had no 
water supply. 

Professor Haring and Colonel Wilson 
Potter, Jr., then Chief, U. S. Army Amami 


Civil Administration Team, also an ardent 
amateur, offered prizes as incentives for 
a club print contest, accepting pictures 
for a club print contest, accepting pictures 
as small as 4x5. Entries were mounted 
on cardboard and exhibited at the U. S 
Army Information Center. Judges were 
recruited from among local artists and 
others of esthetic background. 

In view of operating difficulties, tech 
nical shortcomings were overlooked, pic- 
tures being judged solely on the basis of 
artistic excellence. The exhibition revealed 
that while, under prevailing conditions, 
production of technically-acceptable prints 
bordered upon the impossible, Amamian 
amateurs were tops in subject selection, 
posing, lighting and composition. In fact, 
some of the pictures found purchasers! 

After the judging, the club held a din- 
ner and made plans to work to match the 
excellence of Japanese pictorial photog- 
raphy. As soon as the camera store got it’s 
supplies, running water returned, and some 
thing resolved darkroom difficulties. 


DEMONSTRATION OF CAMERAS 
MAKES PROGRAM FEATURE 


After a century-plus of photography, there’s 
still no “ideal” camera. Yet still a great 
deal of interest on the part of photogra- 
phers as to the advantages and shortcomings 
of the different types of cameras. It should 
be a camera club service to members to 
demonstrate different cameras as a meeting 
program feature. 


Each camera has strong points and weak, 
regardless of the maker. Each serves some 
purpose well, and falls down on others. 
And, provided the camera is of reasonably 
good quality, good photography remains 
the product more of the owner than of the 
camera. 

Many camera club members, especially 
beginners, overlook these facts. Conse- 
quently, it is wise for program directors 
to schedule an occasional demonstration of 
cameras, either by members or by invited 
experts. 

Club members then could see, and even 
more important, see how to use, different 
cameras—box, folding, miniature, press, 
view, motion picture and what-not. Rela- 
tively few amateurs make their own cam- 
eras, but nearly every gadgeteer is proud 
to demonstrate some “improvement” of his 
own devising. 


WHY NOT TRY OUT AN 
“I-LIKE-IT" NIGHT? 


Interesting program feature is an “I-Like- 
It” Night, giving opportunity for each 
camera club member to exhibit four to six 
prints, or color slides, or both, and to tell 
why he or she regards the pictures as his 
or her best work, or why he or she likes 
each picture. 

The program could be enlarged by or 
ganizing a panel of critics. The panel might 
take issue with the makers of the pictures 
and even show how the work could be 
improved. 

Big advantage of this program is that 
it helps to get all club members on the 
beam of good photography. Also, it makes 
use of the club’s own talent, which fre- 
quently is more directly helpful than bring- 
ing in visiting firemen. Members may fear 
they can never hope to equal the work of 
the “experts,” whereas they will be inclined 
to believe they can excel fellow-members. 


CAMERA CLUB ACTIVITIES 


¢ Fort Dearborn-Chicago (Ill.) CC pub 
lishes in its bulletin a feature, “We Like 
to Remember,” comprising short biogra- 
phies of club members. 


* Good Idea! “Color Clique,” otf the Spo- 
kane (Wash.) CC, presents monthly a list 
of seasonal camera subject possibilities. 


¢ Christchurch (New Zealand) Photo- 
graphic Society holds contests in self 
portraiture. Members are judges. The 
feature produces few pictures, but great 
interest. 


* “Camera widows” of active members are 
given basic instruction in contact printing, 
then turned loose in a contest at the annual 
party of Honolulu (Hawaii) Pictorialists. 
Prizes are awarded. 


$5 








LETS MAKE MOVIES 








Hans Kaden Photo 


What's wroxc with vacation movies? 
Very often—a great deal! 

Unlike other activities connected with 
our vacations or leisure moments, making 
motion pictures during these times can 
be double-edged. Interest, fun and excite- 
ment go with taking of those movies and 
are repeated again when finally the films 
are whipped into projection order, usual- 
ly some months later. Anyone who hasn’t 
had the thrill of editing vacation or trip 
movie reels into shape is missing too 
much. 

But editing also can be a headache! In 
my viewing and trouble shooting of many 
films made by others during their vaca- 
tions and trips, one conclusion stands 
out. All this great amount of footage 
should have possibilities for good movies. 
But too much of it doesn’t. 

Let’s face it. The old excuse, often 
made that we make movies of just what 
we want to, just for ourselves isn’t any 
good at all. One big fact refutes that 
excuse: we make motion pictures for 
others to look at. 

And when we consider our healthy in- 
vestment in motion picture equipment and 
in the tremendous amount of footage, we 
shoot, our returns should be greater—in 


terms of finer pictures to show audiences. 








by Carlyle F. Trevelyan, APSA, ACL 


VACATION-WISE 


It is surprising how a little planning be- 
fore we make those vacation films will 
make it easier to produce presentable pic- 
tures later. Let the other fellow shoot 
that hodge-podge of miscellaneous snap- 
shots that aren’t worth looking at! 

Faults in holiday films are many. Some 
of the most common and often repeated 
ones are: 


1) Too many friends, relatives or 
ourselves, standing around, gaping at 
the camera, doing nothing of any in- 
terest. 

2) Too many long shots (distance, 
not footage) of indeterminate subject 
material, 

3) Too many pan shots—not just 
moving too fast—but too many pan 
shots, period. 

4) Scenes much too short in a very 
high percentage of films. (The over- 
long scene is actually quite rare except 
in case 2, above.) 

5) Lack of audience preparation for 
new scenes or activities. 

6) Lack of continuity and smooth 
transitions from scene to scene. 


Having listed the major faults and _ be- 
moaned the wasted footage too often as- 


sociated with vacation films, let’s see what 
can be done in the way of suggesting im- 
provements. 

1) The fact remains that much of 
the value of a movie camera for the aver- 
age user lies in his ability to record 
friends, relatives or himself in action. How 
they looked and what they did at such and 
such a time is mighty important. Very few 
thrills equal that of watching a family 
grow up via motion pictures. Happiness is 
relived when we can project films and see 
people we care about, over and over. And 
our obligation to them is to photograph 
them so that others, even those who migh 
not .even know them, can see what they 
look like, understand what they are doin; 
and enjoy having met them on the screen 

We meet this obligation when we ac 
tually give them something to do, some 
little human action or episode in whicl 
they play a part. Wiping the windshield 
of a car, tieing a shoelace, attaching a 
shipping label, buying and addressing a 
postcard, looking over items at a_road- 
side stand, chasing a hat on a windy day— 
the limit of little “stories” is in one’s im- 
agination only. 

Avoid their standing stiffly, staring into 
the camera lens. When they do look at 
the camera it should be as part of their 























LET'S MAKE MOVIES 


“act.” In short, they do what they are 
supposed to do when before a_ movie 
camera—they move—with a purpose. 

Discuss the idea of the scene with 
them, plan it out and then direct them so 
as finally to reproduce this idea on the 
screen. Don’t shoot them in one long 
sequence: break it up into changes of 
camera angles, distance, etc. 

Extra work involved? No more than that 
required by indiscriminate shooting and 
wasting of film. The payoff? Better films 
to show, more audience interest, more 
cooperation from future actors and a 
reputation for being a good movie maker. 

2) Long shots are a necessary part of 
a film. These give an audience an “orient- 
ing” idea of where something is and pro- 
motes a clearer understanding of later 
scenes or action. Long shots are pretty 
important as well to the average vacation 
scenic film. 

Since these long shots should and must 
be made, try to avoid having the kind 
shown in Figure 1. Large monotonous 
expanses of detail, all of a very similar 
tone value or color. These combine to 
make a poor screen picture. In this photo- 
graph all the essentials are enclosed in 
the upper right area. A_ telephoto lens 
would have saved the scene. Lacking such 
a lens, endeavor to find a point of view 
that will show the expanse broken up into 
various lines and differently toned masses, 
Figure 2 illustrates such a scene. 

Remember, one essential value-of the 
motion picture camera lies in its ability 
to get in and show detailed close-ups. 
Keep these long shots fairly short in foot- 
age, allowing excess editing room only. 
The 8mm user should keep such long shots 
to a minimum; the film size is too small to 
do justice to them. 

On long distance scenics a haze filter 
will often give added sparkle and clarity. 
This is particularly true when using color 
film if one is to avoid what can easily be- 
come an_ objectionable, obscuring blue 
quality to such scenes. A “rule” could 
almost be made. When shooting a scene 
this is about 200 feet or further from the 
camera, a haze filter helps more often than 
it hurts. 

3) There should be a law! This is prob- 
ably the greatest of film wasters. The rem- 
edy is to remember that a pan should not 
be used unless it is utterly impossible to 
get the shot in any other way. When a 
pan is made it should be done at as slow a 
speed as one can move the camera— 
slower if possible. Another safe “rule” to 
establish is: pan only when following a 
moving object when it is desirable to 
show the extent or result of that move- 
ment. Avoid pans at all other times. 
Sectionalize a long shot into separate views 
rather than pan it all in one. Sticking to 
this rule until later experience has taught 
you the specialized values of a pan shot 
will save many a foot of film. Did you 
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ever notice how a poorly made pan has 
spoiled many a good rv shot? 

4) The remedy in this case is obvious. 
Shoot a little more footage than is required, 
the excess can be edited out. Hold 16mm 
to an average of five or six feet per scene, 
getting approximately 15 scenes to each 
100 foot roll of film. For 8mm, the average 
should be 214 or three feet per scene, with 
about 15 scenes to each 50 feet of film. 

Unless the scenes are long enough in 
the finished picture the effect will be 
ragged or choppy. There is no remedy for 
a scene that has been taken too short. It 
is better to throw away a foot too much of 
film than to be one foot too short. 

5) This fault is occasioned to some ex- 
tent by the short scenes discussed in point 
4, above. Another reason is the lack of 
preparatory or tie-in shots that enable 
a “bridge” to be built between scenes. 


Time gaps, the periods when the movie 





camera has stopped, are understood by the 
movie maker and are filled with other 
activities. However, when the film hits 
the screen, as far as the audience is con 
cerned, time flows on without any breaks. 
Should one scene suddenly change into 
another without adequate audience prepa- 
ration or without intervening scenes that 
will take care of or explain that change, 
the effect can be quite unnerving. 

It is obviously impossible to keep the 
camera running during every minute- 
nor desirable to do so—but these passages 
of time must be explained. Figures 3 and 4 
give just one hint as to how it was done 
in a simple sequence. The idea was to 
show the meeting of friends at an airport. 
There was a time gap between the reading 
of a letter telling of their coming and 
their actual arrival at the field. Fading 
out the letter, a scene (not shown here) 
was made through the windshield of the 














car as it entered the airport. The second 
scene (Figure 3) indicated the waiting 
period before the arrival of the plane as 
shown in Figure 4. 

Other ideas will come readily to mind 
in thinking over the problem of covering 
time passages or action changes. Buying 
a ticket, a close-up of a watch face, the 
turning pages of a calendar, etc., are but 
a few of many such devices. 

We have spoken only of time passage 
explanations. Radically different changes 
in location of action in a film can also be 
explained. These can be handled later 
with titles or narration and, while either 
method may sufficiently good, don’t neglect 
the possibility of doing so pictorially with 
the camera. 

6) While very similar to the problem 
of point 5, it is often desirable to use 
actual scenes made during vacation filming. 
These are collected by watching out for 


human interest or other types of “filler” 
scenes that can enhance the film as well as 
tie it together. In Figure 5 a few feet of a 
fire that timed itself just as we were driv- 
ing along gave added fillip to the film of 
that tr 

“Identification” titles made on actual 
location are of more interest than one 
might suppose. (Figures 6 and 7). They 
save later titling jobs and can also aid 
in putting a number of vacation reels into 
correct chronological order. 

Shots of people with whom we come in 
contact during our travels, operators of 
various services such as the engineer of 
the ferry boat (Figure 8), signs of those 
services (Figure 9) and similar scenes 
can explain, act as transitions, lend con- 
tinuity and promote the interest quality of 
our film 

Vacation movies seldom start with any 
hard and fast theme. We usually rely on 


events as they occur, but their smoothness 
and professional look can be helped im- 
measurably by looking for and shooting 
little details and episodes as we come 
across them. Figure 10 is a “still” from 
a movie sequence that has never failed to 
receive approval. 


Regardless of whether you make your 


film as a travalog or a personal newsreel 
(either is good), don’t forget to get some 
of those 
the classic, yet still good ending—the 
scene as in Figure 11. 


and “ah” closeout scenes— 


Our day-to-day stay-at-home pictures can 
be made just as interesting as any travel 
film by using the same attention and care. 
Allied with the foregoing “production” 
points are of course the technical ones of 
good exposures, sharp focusing and use of 
a tripod to insure steady pictures. 

So, here’s hoping your vacation films get 
all they deserve—and have a good one! 





VARIATIONS 
ON A THEME 


THE THEME: 
Pilings, Water 
and a Sea Food Restaurant 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
by Kassel Slobodien 


I. Experiment: given a time, a place. a camera and 


your own natural born imagination, see what variations 
on a theme you can come up with on a summer’s after- 
noon. It is excellent practice from the point of view of 
seeing. and good training in learning the knack of focus- 
ing for different effects. 

In these shots photographer Slobodien stopped down 
from between {/16 and £/32. depending on what he 
wanted to emphasize before his camera. Simultaneously. 
he experimented with composition for added _ interest. 








Shot above was made at 
#/16, 1/25; that at left, £/32, 
1/25, with K2 filter. Kodak 
Medalist Il was used for all 
of Slobodien’s photographs. 
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Everything is in sharp focus 
(above): /22 at 1/50. Close- 
up shot at right was exposed 
1/25 at £/22 for soft back- 


ground, detailed foreground. 











What better setting is there than the beach 
—to make those wonderfully candid shots of 
your family at play? Snap all you can; your 
shots will be fun for years. 


THE FAMILY CAMERA 
GOES TO THE BEACH 


Text and photographs by A. John Geraci 


When the clan goes to the seashore there are lots 
of memorable candid pictures, just for the shooting. 


But be careful about that equipment in the sand! 





day at the beach is a wonderful time and a wonderful ; 
With water and sand reflecting so much place to take pictures! On a sunny day, a cloudy bright 
light, you seldom have to use flash for fill. day, or even a diffused light day, enough light is reflected 


into the shadows from sand and water to make picture 
taking a bit less difficult than usual where one is con- 
cerned with highlight-to-shadow detail relationships. Sel- 
dom do you need flash as a fill, and rarely do you have to 
use a reflector of any kind. For sand and water themselves 
act as a built-in reflector. 

All of this, of course, helps free both your camera and 
your mind from mechanical and technical problems and 
gives your creative sense greater latitude and freedom in 
which to work. And then take subject matter such as 























THE FAMILY CAMERA GOES TO THE BEACH 


your family—as is illustrated in this article—wherein 
you have a great deal of personal interest, and let your 
imagination work freely. 

You undoubtedly have thought of taking pictures of 
the activities on a beach picnic, or during a week-end visit 
to the seashore. Perhaps you never got around to it. It is 
a provocative idea for this coming summer! The possibili- 
ties within the reach of your photographic ability, re- 
gardless of what it is and what equipment you have, are 
many. 


Simple action shots can use up practically all of your 
film. Good candid portraits for the family album or for 
your camera club exhibitions are staring you in the face. 











Get set and shoot away! The shots on these 
pages are only a few of the types of picture 
you can get with your family this vacation. 
Keep alert, and watch for the moment when 


kids are unaware of the camera—then they're 
often at their “cutest.” 


Excellent group pictures of the family, which always 
create a problem for indoor shooting, can be shot with 
minimum posing and maximum naturalness in the sub- 
jects. on the beach. 

What about a picture story of the day’s outing? Catch 
all of the hectic excitement of arriving at the beach, the 
tired sleepy feeling that creeps up in the afternoon, chil- 
dren playing and digging in the sand, learning to swim, 
riding the waves. splashing a pail of water on a dozing 
uncle or munching on tasty (if sandy) hotdogs. An untold 


number of spontaneous shots occur all day long, and you 


can get them if you and your camera are set and ready! 


The important thing is to catch the action, mood or 





THE FAMILY CAMERA GOES TO THE BEACH 


The bug was on his back, but not the photog- 


rapher! Geraci keeps his 35mm in action! 














































































































































































expression at the right moment in order to convey the 
care-free, happy time the family is enjoying. This is just 
as important in candid snapshooting by an amateur as it 
is for the professional who is shooting for Life magazine. 

The camera best suited for catching the reality of such 
things is the miniature camera. The 35mm film with its 
36 exposure rolls gives you plenty of film with which to 
shoot without having to stop to change spools too often. Its 
flexibility and ease of handling, as well as its small size 
(which tends to hide it), are all in its favor. The small 
reflex camera has similar advantages including the direct 
groundglass view of what is being photographed. 

Don’t forget to take along a tripod so you can make 
some studied portraits of the older folks. The crisp sun- 
shine and filled shadows render wonderful portrait light- 
ings. With so much light in the shadows expose for the 
shade detail to exploit some dramatic background effects. 

Another advantage of the miniature camera is the in- 
terchangeability of the different focal length lenses. Use 
the 85mm, 90mm or longer focal length lenses to achieve 
good perspective of the faces. You can shoot wide open 
to soften up the background if you like it that way. With 
a medium speed film, such as Plus X, exposures can be 
made as high as {/6.3 at 1/200 with the 90mm lens, 
giving not only tremendous depth of field, but also suff- 
cient shutter speed to catch all manner of action. By using 
the 35mm wide angle lens you can achieve depth of field 
at {/9 at 1/100 from ten feet to infinity, with the distance 
set at 25 feet. 

The long focal length lenses such as the 135mm f/4, 
can be used to get action shots in the water from a safe 
distance on the shore. Children playing in the surf, daddy 
throwing his youngest up in the air as a large wave hits 
them—scenes such as this can be snapped with no danger 
of spray harming the camera. 

There are, however, other precautions which must be 
taken at the beach to thoroughly safe-guard equipment. 
Of course there are hazards of being splashed by a playful 
son or mischievous niece who doesn’t have the slightest 
idea of what salt water can do to the fine materials in a 
camera. Be careful about dropping your camera in the 
sand and getting it in the way of a swishing handful of 
sand that may be thrown in your direction. Sand’s gritty 
action makes a top notch abrasive that can ruin finely 
machined surfaces. If a sea breeze is blowing a fine spray 
of salt water into the air, be sure to wipe off the moisture 
that may collect on your camera. When it is not in use, 
it is a good idea to put it in a clear pliofilm bag for pro- 
tection. Lenses, exposure meter and other accessories 
should be kept here, too. 

Regardless of what camera or kinds of equipment you 
are using, you will have an enjoyable time shooting pic- 
tures which you and your family will want to enjoy and 
save. Once you become aware of the broad possibilities of 
beach shooting in the wonderful light available at no 
extra cost, you will no doubt join the ranks of those who 
are already sold on shooting with available light. 


unusual book bargains 


Now you can build up your photographic library through the PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK ¢ 


great photo books ftorless than the price of oné 


Regularly $9.50 NOW $3.49 while they 
U.S.A. only. Foreign $+ 





The Photographic Book Club searches the market in order to bring you unusual values in photograp 
books. No membership is involved in order for you to take advantage of these savings, but your of 
will automatically place your name on our lists to receive notice of our special offerings. 


Here is our first offer to you—three best selling photo text books—a total regular price of $ 
—all for only $3.49 while they last. For those who already own the famous 1952 American 
we will gladly substitute Toward Better Photography"—another $3.00 value that we guarantee 
please you. 


MASTERPIE 


AMERICAN 
ANNUAL 1952 


Outstanding pictures 
from many countries 
—articles by prom- 
inent authorities—the 
Who's Who of picto- 
rial photography for 
the year. Big paper- 
bound, 212 pages. 


rec. $3.00 


CHILDREN 
before my 


CAMERA 


CHILDREN 
BEFORE MY 
CAMERA 


—Adolf Morath 


Here is a book which 
tells you all you need 
to know about the 
photography of chil- 
dren for lifelike and 
interesting results. Bi 

72 x 10, cloth-bound. 
223 pages illustrated 
with over 230 photo- 
graphs and diagrams. 


REG. $5.00 


FROM THE 
AMERICAN 
ANNUAL OF 
PHOTOGRA 
A collection of 


@ period of 
with a significant 
ysis of each 

A volume 
study by all 
raphers. 


REG. 


send no money—Ssatisfaction guarante 


DON’T DELAY: When these are gone there are no more at any price. Mail the valuable $6.01 coupon Ni 





THIS COUPON WORTH $6.01 


PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK CLUB 
101 W. 15th Street 
New York 11, N. Y. 


No. 65306 


| want to take advantage of your —— offer of $9.50 worth of popular new photo- 
books at the fabulous low price of only $3.49. 

Rush me all three books, Children Before My Camera, Masterpieces from the American 
Annual, and the American Annual of Photography for 1952. I —_— to deposit $3.49 
1 a few cents postage with the mailman when he hands me my ks. 

his numbered coupon identifies me with the Photographic Book Club, and entitles me 
to my money back any time within 10 days if | am not delighted. 





Address 





City & State 





0 Please substitute ‘‘Toward Better Photography'' for the Annual. 


0 My $3.49 is enclosed, entitling me to shipment prepaid. Same money-back 
guarantee applies, of course. 


U. S. A. only. Foreign $4.49 


The numbered coupon at the left identi- 
fies you with the Photographic Book Club, 
and entitles you to this special money- 
back guarantee that insures you against 
all risk whatever. 


When you get your books if you are not 
satisfied that this is as big a bargain as 
we claim, return all three books within 10 
days for an immediate cash refund of 
your $3.49! 


If you prefer not to damage your maga- 
zine, just drop us a line saying, “Rush me © 
your special offer No. 65306." Be sure to 
print your name and address carefully. If 
you wish to save the C.O.D. hippy 
charges, just include your payment wi 
your letter. 

















